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Copyright, 1885, by Tue Joun Cuurcn Co.) 
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The True Juvenile Song Book. | 


AS the pieces hiena in such an order as to se 
it a very valuable book for those who wish to 
TEACH.singing to children, instead of merely amusing 
them by learning tunes by rote. | 
It commences with nearly a hundred popular tunes, | 
placed in progresssive order, to be sung by note. These 
are followed ty a collection of tunes written expressly | 
for this book, to be sung by rote, in the way children 
sing Sunday-school music. These are followed by a | 
collection selected from the best singing-books, to be | 
sung in obedience to an ingeniously constructed sys- | 
tem of musical words of command, which make a class | 
proficient in style and expression, in a way that greatly | 
interests children. These words of command make a 
— as interesting as any cantata, with much less 
abor 
Price 50 cts. each by mail, postpaid; $5.08 
dozen by express, charges not edi ™ Speci- | 


men pages free. 


TIME EXERCISES. 


BY CEO. W. CHASE. 


HIS is a new idea in teaching, and is designed » 
facilitate the acquisition of a practical knowled 
of Rhythmic Notation. It will be of great use in ele- 
mentary work. All teachers should avail themselves 
of its teachings. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. | 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St. New York. 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 

Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati | 

for placing their orders, and seeing our full | 
line of publications. 
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A. B. CLOSSON. Jr., Importer 4 Man 
turer, 196 W. 4th Bt., Cincinnati. 2” 


John Tanner & Co. 


>kPRINTERS.¥¢ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts and al] Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 


ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 











| subscriptions to t 
| this valuable present FREE. 


VOL. 14, No. 6—JUNE, 1888. 


| teratare The Sciences, The Classics, Music, Art, Elocution: 
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CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE» 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

HIRTY-THREE TEACHERS. Eighteen Teach- 

ers of Music connected with the College. Superb 
buildings, finely located for health and city advantages. 
Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music; Oil and all other Doinciens Elocution and 
Oratory, under the finest Teachers of the city. A 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginning April 2 

PUPILS ADMITTED AT ANY TIME, 

For terms or catalogue address the Pres’t, Rev.W. K 

BROWN, D. D., or Mrs. M. McCcetran Brown, 
Vice-Pres’t, Cincinnati, O 


VICES’ 
[Illustrated fjonthly fjagazine 


FOR 1885 


FREE 


To each Subscriber to the Musical Visitor. 


E have made such arrangements with the pub- 
lishers that enable us to present a year’s sub 
| scription to Vicks’ Magazine for 1885 FREE to each 
subscriber of the Musicat Visiror at the regular 
early price, Vicks’ Magazine is emphatically a book 
‘or the people. Each issue has a colored frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations are interspersed with the 
reading matter. Its departments of ““Correspondence,” 
“Foreign Notes,” “Pleasant Gossip,” and ‘‘Our Young 
People” contain a fund of instruction given in an enter 
taining manner, and make it most complete and original. 
The publisher’s price 1s $1.25 per year. Send in your 
= Musica Vistror now and receive 
This offer is only made 
to those who subscribe after this date. Address 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


HE CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 
first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
ropean Plan in the West, and its artistic success has 
placed it on equal rank with the foremost Conservatories 
in Europe. he faculty consists of most competent 
teachers, and of artists of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted Positions 
seg Branches taught: Vocal Music, the Piano- 
rte, Pipe Organ, Cabinet O:gan, Violin, Violoncello, 
and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Musi., 
Elocution, also Modern Lengeeges. Young ladies from 
a distance received in the Boa Department. Day 
and Boarding pupils received "daily during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 
Bs18S CLARA BAUR, 
the Cincinnan 


Dtrectress Music. 
140 Broavway, Near Fourtn Sr., Cincinnati, 0 


m 
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(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 
f Root anv Sons Music Co 

i Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


246 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 


For Printing or Binding in any form. The Largest 
300k and Job Printing Office and Bindery in Cin- 
cinnati. Machinery and Type of the newest, 


ae Printing QWorks 


| most approved styles and patterns. 


c. 3. KREHBIEL, 


Proprietor 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 
Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. 
IN GREAT VARIETY 
UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, et 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which n 
book would be complete. It has unusual variety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
| found music for al) occasions, and runs as the poet says: 


“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 cts, each by mail, postpaid; 35.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinrati. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Musie or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Wedding Invitations, 
VISITING CARDS, 
and Fine Stationery 

R. L. CURRY & BRO., 


184 W. 4th St., 
MME 





Cincinnati, O. 
DEMOREST’S PATTERNS 


“THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TO ONE Comtines eee with purity and 


IN TOUCH combines T lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FI NISH eo design and best 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This weli-known series embraces 170 of the most re! 


AGENTS 


FOR 





ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re 
cently added to this series are Verdi’s Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The che- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts. Ful! list free 

In ordering, please specify that you want Chureh 
& Co.’s Standard Series. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 


Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- | 


sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth $ treet, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with The John 
hurch Company. 





~ ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with The John Church Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care The John Church Company, 
cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WEN DELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
The John Church Company 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
831 Race St. Orders left with The John’ Church Co. 


: MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


MISS CORA ‘BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care The John Church Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc, Orders left with The John Church Com- 
pany will receive prompt attention. 


MRS. C. ELDER, 
Teacher of Music. Residence, Hopple Street, Camp 
Washington, C incinnati. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHEL L. 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


: THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 
Walnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with The John Church Company. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church C ompany. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough- Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


~ - HENRY EICH, _ 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with The 
John Church Company. 


; F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with TheJoha Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, a 








LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto and Flute. Care The John Churc Co. 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE, 
Writer of words for Sunday-school or glee music, and 
other literary work. No, 54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, 








PROF. G. PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar. 122 W. Third Street, 
Cevington, Ky. Orders left with The John Church 
Co. will receive prompt attention. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVIL LA, 
Vecal Instruction. No. 185 East 18th Street, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director # Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
T eacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 


LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. . 57 Allison Street, 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, oO. 


WM. W. KENNETT (Pianist), 


Teacher of Music. Orders ma ae left with The John 
Church 








JENNY MAIER 
(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig,) Vocal Instruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street. 


“THE EVERETT PIANO. 


IN TONE Combines volume with purity and 
IN TOUC a lightness, elasticity, and 


IN FINIS clmbings beentitu denign and best 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 
edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


oueg to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition con- 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 es was made in order to intro- 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced classes, 
while for all Prectiel purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient. 

e make this exceptionally low offer in order to clear 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print only the 208 
page edition in future. 

These books are perfectly new, and consti- 
as a = outfit at a very low price. 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Ol Edition of 192 pages.” 

bg Orrer is made on the basis of “‘ Cash with the 
order.” 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


WITHOUT A PEER! 


THE CHORAL UNION = 


By DR. H. R. PALMER, 


S the best and most comprehensive singing book for 

classes, conventions, musical societies, etc., in the 

field. The Cuorat Union is gotten up in a superior 
manner, and offered at a low price. 


60 cents per copy by mail; $6.00 per dozen by 
express. Specimen pages free. 




















UST ISSUED.—PALMER’S PRONOUNCING 
e) Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms. Price, 
15 cents each. 





ALMER’S PIANO PRIMER.—To be issued in 

January. Price, 75 cents. Endorsed by Amer- 

ica’s greatest pianists. Should be in the hands of 

every person who has a piano or who wishes to siudy 
the piano. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
May be ordered through Booksellers and Music Dealers. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


To Students and 
Teachers of flusic: 


NATIONAL NORMAL at Elmira, N.Y., July 6th. 


FACULTY :—Carl Zerrahn, America’s greatest 
Vocal Conductor, Geo. F. Root, the emiaent Compeser 
and Class Teacher, Emil L iebling the brilliaat Pianist, 
Frederic W. Root, the master of Voice Culture, and 
excellent Soloists. 

Four weeks of the highest order of musical instruc- 
tion and enjoyment. 

Institute Course, (Four Weeks) Ten Dollars. 

An investment for Students, Choristers,’ Teachers 
and Conductors that will pay. 

Especial railroad facilities can be offered in most 
cases to students from a distance. 

Board about four dollars a week. 

Circulars of particulars on applicatien. 


H. S. HAMER, Manager, 
512 Madison Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 


Or, i ed» ohr: Church Co., Cincinnati, O. 
oot & Sons Masic Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WILSON’S 


10th ANNUAL 


Musical Institute 


Will open at MORRISONVILLE, ILLS., AUG. 34, 
and continue four weeks. Address 


D. WILSON, Paris, Ills. 


THE BOSTON NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Will be held in Steubenville, Ohio, in the 
Female Seminary, for four weeks, beginning 
July 8. Faculty: Mr. J. Harry Wheeler, 
Mr. Eugene Thayer, Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, 
Mr. Harry Benson, Miss Marion Sterns. 
Voice Culture, Vocal Physiology, Harmony, 
Piano, Organ, Tonic Sol-fa Method, Elocu- 
tion, Musical Notation for Public Schools, 
Chorus Practice, etc., etc. Eminent teachers. 
Reliable instruction. Tuition $10, or $3 per 
week. For circulars, address Mr. J. HARRY 


WHEELER, 149 A Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Musical Merchan- 
dise can be obtained promptly of 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


350 ou) VIOLINS | 














Fine violin repairing. Send 
HOWE, 88 Court street, Boston, M 


THE ARTISTIC 


COLLEGE ALBUM. 


A COLLECTION OF 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


By STANDARD Composers. 





One of the finest works in typographical 
appearance and real musical merit ever pub- 
lished in America, Its music is classical in 
character, but not difficult, and is by such 
writers as Raff, Jansen, Chwatal, Abt, Henselt, 
etc., etc. 

PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH C0., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
































ROOT & SONS MusSIc Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


General {fjusic jealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


SLlLAIos and ORGAIWS. 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


OUR SONG WORLD, 


By GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


The finest elementary lessons yet, both in quality and grading. 
Pleasant surprises for classes in their early work, including really available anthems 


Effective music for Class and Concert work, all the way from that which will “ sing itself” to ‘‘ Unfold ye 


Portals Everlasting,’’ from Gounod's oratorio of the Redemption. 


A book to make class teaching a delight to teachers and pupils, and conventions a success to conductors 


and choruses. 


The best of simple Part-Songs, Tunes and Anthems. 


Singable and beautiful Glees and Secular Choruses, crowned by the brilliant “ Italia.”’ 


$6.00 a Dozen. For examination, 50 Cents. 


Published by THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Gospel Hymns Consolidated 


i, 2, 3 and 4. 


Commons G. H. Combined, (1, 2and 3, with- 
out duplicates, and G. H. No. 4, also without 
duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotional 
Songs extant. Without a rival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 


Music Edition,’in Boards, 
Word - ws = 


$75 per 100 
$20 per 100. 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition | 


U ordered by mail. 
B® Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of 
Publications sent free on request. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati,-O. 


THE CELEBRATED 


C.G.CONN 


Ultimatum Cornets. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


UPERIOR to Courtois, Besson, or 
any other make. They are now 
used and endorsed by all leading musi- 
cians and cornet virtuosos, such as 
Levy, Liberati, Bellstedt, Emerson, 
Knoll, Henry, Capa, and many others. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Sole Agents. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


—Or— 


P. P. BLISS’ 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 


When Jesus Comes 

Precious Promise. 

Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 

Almost Persuaded. 

The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
and brilliant. The original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 
songs. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


COLLEGE SONGS, 


Of the American Colleges, 
BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


One istempted to pronounce this the very best col 
lection of songs extant If mot that, certainly none 
better of the size exist. Mr. Waite, who has already 
compiled three College Song Books, condeases into this 
the cream of other collections, and has added many 
new and popular songs P 

Seventy-four pieces of American, French, German, 
or “ African” origin, nonsensical, comic, pathetic, mu 
sical, and all sparkimgly bright. Price, but so cents 


WAR SONGS. 


For Anniversaries and Catherings of 
Soldiers, also Songs and Hymns 
for Memorial Day. 


Like the book above mentioned, this is a very great 
success, and everybody hkes the bright, patriotic songs 
A great favorite with the Grand Army, and with all 
who have been soldiers. Used extensively in War Seng 
Concerts. socemts. $4,50 per dozen 


FRESH FLOWERS. 


Fresh Flowers is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger c! ildren in 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called Infant Classes. Mrs 
Emma Pitt, the compiler, is widely known and cele 
brated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 
thoroughly understands. More than fifty bright songs 
such as ‘‘ Little Lambs,” ‘‘ Snowflakes,” ‘* | .ittle Sam 
vel,” and ‘Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing babyish 
All in good ¢aste. An abundance of Pictures. 25 


cents. $2.40 cents per dozen. 


Gems for Little Singers, 


a charming collection of genial little songs for Primary 
Schools, Zindengarvena, and the Children at Home 
26 pictures and 62 Songs. By Elizabeth U. Emerson 
and Gertrude Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson 
Mailed for the retail price, 30 cts.; price per doz., $8 


THE SONG READER. 


A PUBLIC-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


By IRVING EMERSON, Instructor in Music in 
the Schools of Hartford. and ©. B. BROWN, Instruc 
tor in Music in the Schools in Malden, Mass. Book I 
for younger classes, and Book II for older classes in 
Grammar Schools 

Two well made, thorough and interesting books, by 
capable teachers. Price of each 60 cts.; per dozen, $6. 


The Songs of Henry C. Barnabee. 


Edited by HOWARD M. DOW. 


Those who have spent delightful “Evenings with Bar 
nabee” will be glad to get a collection of the songs that 
have been so attractive to many hundreds of audiences 
Twenty-one songs, all first-class of the kind, and with a 
strong mixture of the comic. Those who wish to take 
the field with “Alonzothe Brave,” or atour to “Niagara 
Falls,” or to geta ticket to ‘‘Watkin’s Party” can do it 
at alow price. Boards, $1.25. Cloth, $1.50 


Merry-Making Melodies. 
A Social Visitor to Cheer the Children. 


By WADE WHIPPLE. 


A charming collection of songs for children, twenty 
in number, with piano or organ «ccompaniment and pic 


| ture titles. Musical mothers and sisters will find in it » 
| great help in amusing the little ones. ‘‘Mooly Cow,’ 


“Charleby Chatterbox,” “Grandpa,” and “‘The Baby’ 
will do for specimens of the songs. Price 75 cts 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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Two Songs from ‘Wondrous Love.” 


60 ls Loving Him. 
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1. Sav-iorteach me day by day Love's sweet les- son to o - bey; Sweeter les-son can not be, 

2. With a child-like heart of love, At thy bidding may I move; Prompt toserve and fol - low thee, 
Teach me all thy steps to trace,Strongto fol-low in thy grace; Learning how to love from thee, 

4. Love in rt ing findsem - ploy, In o- Phe ins her joy; Ev - er now that joy will be, 
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Lov - ing him b. first = thy 
Lov - ing him who first loved me. Lov-ing him, lov-ing him, Sweeter les-son can not be; 
Lov - ing him who first loved me. 
Lov -ing him who first loved me. 
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Lov-ing him, lov-ing him, Lov-ing him who first loved me. 
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On-ly a word for the Mas-ter, Lov-ing-ly, qui - et - ly said, On-ly a word, yet the 

On-ly some act of de-vo-tion, Willing-ly, joy - ful- ly done; Sure-ly "Twas naught, so the 

3. On - ly an hour with the child-ren, Pleasant-ly, cheerful- ly given, Yet seed was sown in that 

4. On-ly-—but Je-sus is look-ing Con-stantly, ten - der-ly conn ° earth, aut sees thew whe 
o 
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Mas-ter heard, And some fainting hearts were fed. On - ly a_ word, On - ly a 
proud world thought, But yet souls for Christ were won. 
hour a - lone, Which would bring forth fruit for heaven. 
strive to please, And their love he loves to crown. On-ly a word, 
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UNEXPRESSED. 


His fingers pressed the keys, and sought 
To find expression for the thought 

That struggled ever in his breast, 

And filled him with a strange unrest ; 


A thought so grand, although so sweet, 
A thought that made his pulses beat 
To swifter rhythm, as on the keys 

He strove to voice its harmonies. 


Oh, if I could but half express 

Its grandeur and its tenderness, 

That other hearts than mine,” he cried, 
** Could hear, I should be satisfied.” 


But ever as he touched the keys 

A discord marred the harmonies ; 
In every chord, in every strain 
Were heard the minor notes of pain. 


So all in vain he groped to find 

The notes of which he dreamed, and bind 
In chords of harmony the thought 

With sweet and mighty meaning fraught. 


‘« It may not be,” he cried and bent 
His head in sorrow, ‘‘ What I meant 
No one may know—no one can hear 
The harmony that haunts my ear.” 


His baffled hands dropped wearily 
Upon the keys. One low, sweet strain 
Broke throught the silence solemnly, 
Then died, and all was still again. 


At last!” he cried. But ah, too late, 
His hand had found the keys he sought. 
. * * * . . * 
Be patient, baffled souls, and wait, 
In Heaven you shall express your thought. 
» Eben E. Rexford. 


> — 


THE BOUND GIRL AND HER FIDDLE. 


= THINK I'll take that one,”’ said Mrs. Marius Marchell, point- 





ting with the end of her finger in one particular direction. 

It was quite a little life picture: the row of eager-eyed girls 
standing in the stuffy little reception-room of the orphan-asylum at 
Bloomington, each clad in her dingy gray stuff gown, with a green 
gingham bib-apron, and her hair cut close to her head,—a style of 
coiffure which gave an undue prominence to the ears, and would 
have made the divine Venus de Milo herself look like a female pick- 
pocket. Just behind them stood the matron, a fat old woman, with 
crumpled hair, white cap, and three distinct layers of chin; anda 
hungry dog, peeping in at the half-open door, completed the tableau. 

Deborah Dove, a stumpy girl of thirteen, with empurpled fingers 
and blunt nose, sighed deeply; Sarah Jackson's freckled counte- 
nance fell. The others looked stolidly about them, indifferent as to 
Mrs. Marchell’s preference or neglect, and a little gray-eyed lassie 
at the end of the line, who had been balancing herself uneasily on 
one foot, like a crane, started forward with a half-stifled cry of de- 
light. 

ee Phebe Locket !"’ cried the matron. 

“* Phebe Locket, if that’s her name,” said Mrs. Marchell decidedly. 

** Why, she’s the smallest one of the lot,’’ said the matron. 

** She'll grow.”’ said Mrs. Marchell. 

** And the ugliest,”’ added the matron. 

And at her unconsidered words, poor little Phebe winced, and held 
down her head as if some rude hand had struck her. 

“Handsome is that handsome does,"’ returned Mrs. Marchell di- 
dactically. ‘‘Mrs. Jenks, let the lady directress know that I have 
decided " 

As Phebe Locket rode away in the open farm-wagon, sitting beside 
Mrs. Marchell’s ample figure, the farmer's wife looked down and 
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caught the clear eyes looking timidly up into hers like wells of gray 
water. 

‘*Come,” said Mrs. Marchell brusquely, “‘what are you thinking 
about ?”’ 

“ Please, ma'am,” said Phebe, ‘‘| was wondering why on earth 
you chose me, when Caroline Purple was so much prettier, and De 
borah Dove was a great deal taller and stronger.” 

‘‘ Humph !" said Mrs. Marchell, ‘I chose you because I liked your 
looks. You're little, but you're wisy ; you aren't as pretty as some 
of those simpering girls, but have an honest look. That's why | 
chose you.” 

‘Thank you, ma'am," said Phebe simply. 

And she rejoiced fervently in her innocent little heart, in that she 
had escaped frém the iron rule and distasteful drudgery of the 
Bloomington orphan-asylum at last. 

Mr. Marchell, a stout, good-humored farmer, with a shining bald 
head, and a pair of English iron-gray whiskers. welcomed the little 
girl with a kindly pat on the head, and an admonition to be sure and 
do her duty, and it would always be done by her. 

And Charley Marchell, the only son, and heir to the red brick 
farmhouse, with its acres of golden wheat and emerald stretches of 
pasture-land, nicknamed her “‘ Miss Midget "’ on the spot. 

‘‘ Because you are such a stunted little affair,’’ said he. 

Phebe Locket had not been ‘bound girl’ at the Marchell farm 
house for more than a few months, when one day Mrs. Marchell came 
into the great airy ‘ keeping-room,”’ with a perturbed expression on 
her countenance. 

“1 thought I heard a fiddle somewhere.” 


‘Just what you did hear,’’ said Charley. ‘‘It's Phebe in the 
garret.”” 

‘*Phebe!"’ ejaculated Mrs. Marchell. ‘‘ And where on earth did 
she get a fiddle ?”’ 

‘Borrowed it from old Mr. Findley,’ said Charley, laughing 
“You never saw a creature so bewitched after a fiddle as she is 

“ Nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Marchell sharply. ©‘ What business has a 


bound girl with a fiddle, or any other sort of music, for that 
matter ?” 

“It's no harm, wife,—no harm,” said the farmer indulgently. 

* But it is harm,” said Mrs. Marchell, ‘‘and I mean to put a stop 
to it. 

And Phebe Locket, seated Turk fashion on the floor of the old 
garret, with a tattered shawl wrapped around her shoulders, and the 
red, level light of the winter sunset weaving itself around her short 
auburn curls, was interrupted in her musical reveries by the abrupt 
entrance of Mrs. Marchell. 

“Give me that fiddle,’ said Mrs. Marchell. 

‘** Ma'am ?” said Phebe. dropping her bow in her amazement 

“It's a silly waste of time,’ said Mrs. Marchell, ‘‘ besides being 
sinful.” 

‘ But,” pleaded Phebe, ‘I've done all my work,”’ 

‘“‘No matter whether you have or not,"’ said Mrs. Marchell 
“‘There’s always your patchwork to do, and ‘ Blair's Sermons’ to 
read, besides the weekly paper. Give me that fiddle, I say.” 

Poor Phebe gave it up, trying hard to choke down the tears and 
sobs. 

Old Moses Findley, the village violinist, who officiated at dances, 
weddings, and merry-makings in general, and filled up the inter 
stices of his time with the making and mending of shoes, looked fairly 
astounded when Mrs. Marchell bounced into his seven-by-nine shop, 
and flung the musical instrument on the work-bench. 

“Eh !" said old Moses, adjusting his spectacles on the bridge of 
his nose. 

‘« There's your old fiddle,’’ said Mrs. Marchell ; ‘ and I wish, after 
this, you'd be kind enough to keep it at home, and not go to putting 
nonsense into my bound girl's head.” 

‘* But it isn't nonsense,” said old Moses. “‘ She's got a capital idea 
of music, Phebe has, and’’— 

‘*Nonsense!"’ said Mrs. Marchell. 

“ And a very decent voice, if only it was cultivated.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw!"’ cried Mrs. Marchell; and she flounced out of the shop 
in a rage. 

But if Mrs. Marchell was the child’s temporal mistress, music was 
her spiritual one. Phebe Locket went quietly about her work in the 
years that followed, but she could not forget the divine strains which 
the well-rosined bow had drawn from the antique violin in the red 
glow of the winter sunset that January afternoon in the garret. 

Mrs. Marchell had done up her front hair in papers, assumed her 
gray flannel dressing-gown, when, chancing to look out of the north 
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kitchen window, she saw, or thought she saw, a glimmer of light in 
the top of the barn. 

‘IT can’t have been mistaken,’’ said Mrs. Marchell; ‘‘it isn’t the 
time of the year for fire-flies, and will-o’-the-wisps don’t go dancing 
and twinkling round our barn. It’s tramps,—that’s just what it is.” 

‘‘ Fiddlesticks !”’ said Mr. Marchell sleepily, from the exact centre 
of a downy feather pillow. 

‘There was two men asked for a drink of milk at the buttery door 
at just about dusk,”’ added the lady, ‘‘and I didn’t much like their 
looks at the time.” 

‘It's all right, I dare say,’’ yawned Mr. Marchell. 

“Well,” cried the farmeress energetically, ‘‘if you don't go to look 
into it, I will.”’ 

And flinging her husband's shaggy overcoat around her, and tak- 
ing the lantern in one hand, she started out for the barn. 

She was right: there was a dim tallow candle burning in the barn 
chamber, and by its flickering light sat Phebe Locket, busy in prac- 
ticing on the violin, from some sheets of torn and well-thumbed 
music. 

She started up with a cry at the apparition of Mrs. Marchell in the 
doorway,—an avenging spectre, with a shaggy overcoat and a dark 
lantern. 

“Ungrateful girl 
you disobey me ?”’ 

‘‘T meant no harm,”’ faltered Phebe. ‘I hired the violin from the 
village music store, with the dollar that Mr. Marchell gave me for 


tragically cried out Mrs. Marchell; ‘‘ how dare 


finding his gold spectacles, and Mrs. Muzard gave me the music; | 


and I come out here of a night so that the noise should not disturb 
you. 

" “Phebe, what a goose you are! Why didn’t you stick to your 
needle and your rolling-pin and your scrubbing-brush, as other girls 
do? How do you expect to find bread in the strings of a fiddle ?”’ 

Phebe hung down her head, and had nothing in reply. 

‘* We may as well break the charm at once,”’ said Mrs. Marchell. 
‘“‘T’ll take you to the concert at Bloomington to-morrow night. They 
tell me there's to be a girl violinist there as plays like playing, and 
if that don’t cure you of your silly ambition, I don’t know what 
will.” 

Phebe Locket crimsoned to the very roots of the hair. 

“IT can't go!" said she, ‘that is, not with you. I promised Mrs. 
Muzard to go to her home; but perhaps she will take me. The Mu- 
zards are all going to the concert.” 

“It don’t matter how you go,”’ said Mrs. Marchell, ‘nor with 
whom, so long as you see real excellence, and learn the folly of your 
silly aspirations.” 

‘“‘ But,” faltered Phebe, ‘‘why should not I be a good player, some- 
time, too ?”’ 

‘“Why shouldn't the sky fall, and we all catch larks ?” contemptu- 
ously retorted Mrs. Marchell. ‘As for you, the best thing you can 
do, is to go into the house, and go to bed, as fast as possible.” 

And crestfallen Phebe obeyed. 

Mrs. Marchell dressed herself in her best black silk, to go to the 
Bloomington concert, the next evening. 

“For I suppose it will be something very fine,’’ said she. 
‘‘Where’s my eye-glasses, Charley? I must take them along if I ex- 
pect to see any thing; for, I do declare, I'm getting blinder every 
day.” 

‘“‘T expect, mother,’ Charley answered, with a little laugh, “you'll 
see a lot of things to surprise you.” 

The concert had proved an unusually great attraction in the neigh- 
borhood, and the hall was crowded when the Marchell party arrived ; 
so that Mrs. Marchell was forced to be content with a camp-stool at 
the very back of the room. 

‘Dear, dear! how provoking this is !"’ said the old lady. ‘‘And 
Charles didn't find my glasses after all. I sha’n’t see anything.” 

** But you can hear,” said Charley. 

‘‘ Hush-sh-sh !"’ said his mother, ‘ Isn’t that the violinist,—a pretty, 
light-complexioned girl in white, with roses in her hair? Now, I do 
hope Phebe Locket is here to see this.” 

The violinist was greeted with shouts of applause, which died away 
into silence as the delicious music rose upon the air, floating upwards 
like the halos we see in ancient pictures. 

It was a short capriccio, and when it ended Mrs. Marchell was in 
tears. 

‘“‘I never thought before that I cared so much for music,” said she 
to Charley. ‘‘ But such music as that! Do you know, Charley, it 
seemed to me exactly as if my little baby that died twenty years ago 
was whispering in my ear. Oh, if Phebe could only hear this!” 

The female violinist was certainly the feature of the night; and at 
the close of the concert she was again and again called before the 
curtain to receive the rapturous plaudits of the Bloomington public. 

“Where's Phebe?” said Mrs. Marchell, standing on one of the 


“‘T have,” said Charley dryly. ‘Shall I take you to her ?—here 
| in the little room adjoining the stage.” 
| ‘* But what is she doing there ?”’ said Mrs. Marchell pene: 

‘Counting her bouquets, | suppose,’’ Charley said, with the same 
odd little laugh. 

And, without further ceremony, Mrs. Marchell was ushered into 
the presence of the female violinist herself, all in white, with deep 
| red roses glowing in her hair, and cheeks aflame with happy triumph. 

‘* Phebe!” ejaculated Mrs. Marchell, fairly out of breath with asto- 
nishment. ‘ This is never you!” 

Phebe flew into Mrs. Marchell’s arms. 

‘* Yes, dear, dear friend,” she cried, ‘“‘it is I.” 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me?” said the farmer's wife reproachfully. 

‘* Because | was afraid my first appearance would be a failure,” 
confessed Phebe. 

‘I suppose you will never come back to the farmhouse again,” 
said Mrs. Marchell. 

“Yes I shall,” said Phebe; ‘‘I shall be your own Phebe still, if 
you will let me practice in the garret once in a while.” 

“You shall practise all over the house!” cried Mrs. Marchell. 

‘Didn't I tell you, mother,”’ said triumphant Charley, “that you'd 
see something to surprise you? But you'll be still more surprised 
when” — 

‘Charley, don't’’ cried out Phebe, rosier than ever. 

‘“You needn't,”” said Mrs. Marchell, looking from one the other. 
‘“*I can guess.”’ 

“She's such a darling, mother,” said the young man. 

And Phebe threw both her arms around the elder woman’s neck, 
and whispered softly, ‘‘ Mother.” 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LONDON, May 3, 1885. 


sorts. At the English opera Mr. Goring Thomas’ ‘* Nadesh- 
da,’ and at various concerts Berlioz’ ‘‘ Te Deum,” Dvorak’s 
new symphony, Madame Sainton—Dolby’s posthumous cantata 
‘‘Florimel,”’ and other works. In a few days, another opera, the 
English version of M. Massenet’s “‘ Manon ”’ will be produced. 
DVORAK'S D MINOR SYMPHONY. 

The Philharmonic Society on the 22nd ult. produced the new Sym- 
phony in D minor by M. Anton Dvorak. It is his third (one not 
having yet been heard here), and it was finished in mid-March last. 
By general consent it has been deemed impossible to deal with so 
complex a composition after one hearing only. It is hoped that the 
symphony will be repeated. In the mean time it may be said that it 
is essentially Slavonic in style, and that at first hearing its chief 
defects would seem to be partly the prevalence of the minor keys, 
which give a certain tone of sadness to the work, partly the super- 
abundance of thematic material. This is especially the case with the 
slow movement, which, almost in defiance of all precedent, starts off 
with a collection of four principal melodies. Two of these are treated 
with great variety in the coda. The first movement will probably be 
better appreciated at second hearing, even if it be not then consid- 
ered absolutely the finest of the whole. The trio of the scherzo is 
likewise unusually elaborate, while in the last movement the na- 
tional element once more predominates. M. Dvorak was very cor- 
dially received. The rest of the concert was conducted by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. Its principal features were the Weber ‘Concertstuck,’ 
played by Mdle. Kleeberg, and Walter's Prize Song from ‘Die 
Meistersinger,’ charmingly sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

At the concert on May 6th, Dvorak will conduct his G minor Con- 
certo, Mr. Franz Rummel being the pianist. Beethoven's C minor 
and portions of Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Symphonies are to be 
performed under Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

MADAME SAINTON’S ‘ FLORIMEL,’ 


LN E past month has been one of a succession of novelties of all 





Atan “In Memoriam” concert on April 24th Madame Sainton's 


| last cantata was produced by her pupils. It is entitled ‘ Florimel,’ 


and the characters are medizval. But the story is not that of the 


| third and fourth books of the ‘ Faery Queen.’ There is not a word 


of the cestus of Venus—the girdle which gave to those who wore it 
‘the virtue of chaste love and wifehood true.’’ There is not a trace 





of the story of the hapless maiden who was thrust by Proteus ‘‘ deep 
in the bottom of a huge, great rock”’ until the ‘‘ beloved Marinel”’ 
rescued and wedded her. The Florimel of the cantata—the libretto 
of which is by J. A. Blaikie—is a colorless creature. There isa 
brief introduction, and we have a four-part chorus of shepherdesses. 
They are commanded by Florimel, a princess of Wales in legendary 





benches to look around her. ‘“ Has any one seen Phebe here?” 
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days. Florimel, fleeing from the Court, has established a feminine | at the age of 73. Mr. Holmes was the instructor of the present 
paradise in a sort of Arcadee, and she communes with elves and | principal of the Royal Academy, Professor Sir George Macfarren, of 
fairies. To this abode of bliss comes the envious Gwendolen, who, 


»the late principal, Professor Sir Sterndale Bennett, of the late J. W. 


in a brief andantino, in shocking rhyme and worse metre, declares: — | Davidson, and of other well-known musicians. He composed many 


‘* Tired of courts, of falsehood weary, 
Flying the ways of man I come, 
Across the guarded mountains dreary, 
To share your pastoral home.” 


She is welcomed, but a unisonal chorus of aerial spirits declare she 
must first ‘‘ease her heart of passion’s fret,"’ whatever that may be. 
Then comes a duet, followed by a chorus of shepherdesses, In the | 
morning Florimel sings a pretty pastoral solo, and the envious Gwen- 
dolen tempts her with a moonstone ring. The aerial spirits warn her | 


against this ring, “‘ curst of Bel in Babylon,” and we have a brief but 
excellent specimen of a canon. Florimel takes the ring. It 
strangely produces thunder, and less strangely, more of J. A. 
Blaikie’s rhyme :— 
‘« The curse is come, 

The dolorous doom 

Falls upon palace and cottage-home.”’ 
However, Mab comes to the rescue, and a happy chorus concludes 
the cantata. Madame Sainton’s music is distinctly higher than 
anything she had before attempted, thereby showing conclusively 
that the distinguished lady's talents as a ccmposer were even still 
ripening when her life ended. M. Sainton conducted. 

DR. RICHTER’S CONCERTS, 

At the conclusion of a provincial tour Herr Hans Richter, on 
April 25, had conferred upon him the degree, honoris causa, of Doc- 
tor of Music at the University of Oxford. It has been said with truth 
that-in this step the University has conferred equal honor upon 
itself and upon the great Wagnerian conductor. The Rector of Lin- 
coln, as Public Orator, ‘‘ presented’ Herr Richter, and in the course 
of his Latin oration referred to his powers as an orchestral leader, 
and to his wonderful memory. Dr. Richter then conducted a con- 
cert in the Sheldonian Theatre, and in the evening he was enter- 
tained at a banquet by the University Musical Union. It is now six 
years short of a century since the University of Oxford last granted a 
degree of music, Aonoris causa, to a foreigner, Dr. Richter’s imme- 
diate predecessor being Haydn. 

Dr. Richter gave the first of his new season's concerts at St. James 
Hall on Monday, April 27. Beethoven and Wagner were once more 
the battle-horses of the distinguished Viennese conductor. The 
former was represented by the Symphony in A, and the latter by the 
‘ Tannhauser ' Overture and the ‘ Parsifal’ Prelude. The audience 
was large and duly enthusiastic. 

On May 4th the program included the Haydn No. 12, and 
Beethoven's C minor symphonies, besides the ‘Siegfried Idyll’ 
Liszt's ‘ Mephisto Walzer,’ and Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger ' Prelude. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 


At the list concert of the Students of the Royal Academy of Music 
was revived that beautiful work of Mozart's, ‘Litany’ in B flat (*‘De 
venerabili altaris sacramento”). It is a very early work, written in 
March, 1772, shortly after the Italian tour. After a choral ‘‘ Kyrie,”’ 
the Litany proper starts off with a soprano solo, decidedly operatic in 
tone. At the words “The Word was made flesh" occurs a chorus 
devised in a deeply religious spirit. It leads to the introduction of 
the “ Hostia,”’ for quartet and chorus, and a fine climax at the choral 
“‘Tremendum,”’ The tenor solo * Bread made flesh,” is once more 
operatic. A short chorus then leads into a lengthy fugue, a veri- 
table marvel as the composition of a boy—even a Mozart—of fifteen. 

There remain to be mentioned a clever vocal fantasia, set to Tom 
Moore's poem, ‘‘ Weep on, your hour is past,” by Mr. Kilvington 


| works, chiefly in the style of days gone by. His latest composition 
of importance was a pianoforte concerto, written for the jubilee of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and produced at the Alexandra 
Palace, with the composer as pianist and Mr. Weist Hill, as 
| conductor, in 1876. 
| Mr. Arthur Howell died last month at his brother's residence, after 
|a short illness. Few men were more popular than Arthur Howell, 
| whether in the orchestra, or on the stage. Duriag a few Carl Rosa 
| seasons, after Howell's marriage to Madame Rose Hersee, he was 
| stage manager, and also played small parts. On his return from 
| Australia, Howell got into somewhat low water, and, becoming ill, 
| he was taken care of by his brother, Edward. He, however, played 
in the orchestra till within a few weeks of his death. Arthur Howell 
| was born in 1836, and was a son of the late James Howell, the fa- 
mous contra bass player. 

Ludwig Norman, husband of the celebrated violinist, Madame 
Norman-Neruda, is also dead. He was born at Stockholm in 1831, 
and studied under Lindblad, Schumann, Gade, and Moscheles. 
Since 1861 he has resided in Stockholm. He married in 1864. Herr 
Norman wrote an oratorio ‘ Die Konige in Israel,’ a symphony, and 
several chamber works. 

From abroad the death is announced of Aloys Tausig, father of 
the once phenomenal pianist, who died in 1871, and himself a piano- 
forte player of talent. 

The deaths are announced of Walter Goethe, grandson of the 
poet, and a pupil of Mendelssohn, aged 68; also of Mdle. Bernardi, 
the operatic vocalist, aged 42; also of J. J. Schneider, organist and 
composer of an oratorio, ‘ Luther,’ aged 80; also of Mdle. Margher- 
ita Schira, aged 82. She was a sister of the late Signor Schira, and 
was a vocalist of renown for whom both Mercadante and Morlacchi 
wrote. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


Mr. A. C. Mackenzie has been commissioned to write an oratorio 
for the Leeds festival next year, and the libretto will be prepared 
by Mr. Joseph Bennett. At present, however, Mr. Mackenzie is 
engaged upon his new English opera, composed for production by 
the Carl Rosa Company next Easter. Mr. Mackenzie's violin con- 
certo, written for this year’s Birmingham Festival, is finished. It 
will be played at Birmingham by Senor Sarasate. 


Mr. Ebenezer Prout'’s new organ concerto (No. 2, in E flat) was 
produced at Mr. Riseley’s last concert at Bristol. The three move- 
ments are a//egro maestoso (moulded “in the new concerto form, as 
treated by Schumann’) /arghetto (in what the composer describes 
as ‘“‘the doubie subject variation form "’), and fiaa/e with a fugue. 


Wagner's correspondence, including a large number of hitherto 

unpublished letters to friends, referring to his works and their theory, 
has been collected by Dr. Kastner, and will be published this month 
at Vienna. 
There is very little in the program of the Hereford Festival 
to attract musical critics from London next September. Briefly it is 
as follows: September 8th, ‘Elijah’; evening, Dr. Smith's cantata, 
‘St. Keven’s,’ oth, ‘ Redemption ' ; evening, Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment ' 
and Bach's ‘A Stronghold Sure.’ troth, Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ 
and Mendelssohn's ‘Lobgesang’; evening, Dr. Harford Lloyd's 
‘ Death of Baldwin.’ 11th, ‘Messiah’ ; and evening, a chamber con- 
cert. Mesdames Albani, Enriquez, and Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, Sant- 
ley, and Brereton are the chief artists, and Dr. Langdon Colborne 
the conductor. 








Hattersley ; a ‘“ Heroic’ concert overture by Mr. Rowland Briant, 
of undoubted ability, but somewhat too long ; and a capital serenade 
by Mr. Arthur E. Godfrey, the promising son of the well-known 
hb ynd-master, Mr. Charles Godfrey. 

| 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The winter season has now closed, and the summer season was 
inaugurated May 2nd with a performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobe- 
sang.’ On the r:th ult. the program included the fourth scene of | 
Rubinstein’s ballet ‘ The Grape,’ where, in the abode of Bacchus, Joy | 
enters and bears the lifeless form of her sister, the Queen of the} 
Vine. The Queen has been killed by a poisonous kiss from the lips | 
of the monster Phylloxeras. But one of Pan’s subjects, Science, is | 
called in, and restores the Queen of the Vine to consciousness, | 
Thereupon a grand bacchanalian procession takes place, and the | 
scene closes. 

DECEASED. | 
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‘‘ NADESHDA.” 


Thomas’ new opera. Firstly:—Although the libretto is supposed 
to be original, it proves to be a mere translation by Mr. Julian 
Sturgis of ‘‘ Nadeshda,"’ the masterpiece of the great Finnish writer, 
Runneberg. When the opera opens, the serfs are expecting their 
new master, Voldemar, who presently arrives with his jealous brother 
Ivan. The hero catches sight of the heroine, the serf, Nadeshda. 


fr’ IS now possible to form a definite opinion of Mr. Goring 


The two fall in love at first sight, Voldemar has meanwhile promised 


Ivan any boon he mayask- It is obvious that Ivan intends to de- 
mand the beautiful serf. Apart from the climax, the chief feature of this 


act is the heroine’s dream song. Here at the opening of the second 


act she isstill singing. Then after a tender duet, comes the recep- 


Mr. W. H. Holmes, one of the best pianoforte teachers of his day, | tion to Voldemar and the ballet. Here Russian music is imitated 


and the oldest member of the Royal Academy staff, died April 23, | with considerable effect. Ivan demands his boon, but Voldemar 
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but is disarmed. In the next act, after the inevitable love duet, Vol- 
demar’s mother intervenes, and orders the serf to be flogged. 
But Voldemar protects her, and proclaims his intention to marry 
her. An attempt by Ivan to abduct the serf is foiled, and Ivan is 
mortally wounded. In the last act he makes due reparation, and 
all ends happily. Nadeshda”"’ has proved a popular success. If 


not an absolute masterpiece, the bidding to fall down and worship | 


which we can conscientiously obey, it is yeta highly creditable fulfil- 
ment of a difficult task. For Mr. Thomas enters heavily handi- 
capped upon the work. Most young composers select a school which 
commands their sympathies. and Mr. ‘thomas has, unfortunately, 
chosen for his model the modern French, the most effeminate, sickly, 
and meretricious of them all. In ‘* Nedeshda " he has, however, 
made sturdy efforts to escape from the bonds and to assert his own 
strength. The opening chorus of the first act, the dialogued cho- 
ruses which are unfortunately sacrificed, the beautiful love duet in 
the second act, the first two sections of the ballet music, the song 
of welcome, so admirably sung by Madame Valleria, the fine con- 
certed piece which follows Ivan’s demand. and the rattling drinking 
song—all in the second act—and the scrap in the third act which 
Nadeshda sings after her lover has quitted her, are all instances in 
point. That so many plums can be picked out of the pudding 
speaks well forits chances of success. 

On the other hand, the composer is at his weakest when the de- 
mands upon him are at their strongest. Of an operatic fimade he 
seems to have but a slenderidea. Nadeshda’s dream song in the 
first and the elaborate love duet in the third act are more or less ac- 
ceptable imitations of the music of Gounod and of the other M. Thomas. 
The orchestration, largely based upon the French style, is cloying, 
and is apt to become monotonous. 


MUSIC FOR JACK TARS. 


LTHOUGH it was blowing a quarter gale, a small man who 
carried under one arm three accordions in paper boxes, and 
had two common violins strapped over his shoulder, clambered 
nimbly up the side of a large three-master, at Pier 17, East River. 
He made his way directly to the forecastle with the confidence of a 
man who knew what he was doing, and familiarly saluted the first 
mate as he passed forward. 

‘* How is it, mates ?”’ said he, as he swung back the fo'c’s'le-door, 
‘* A little music doesn't go bad on a cold day like this.” 

Out came one of the accordions ; and, seated on the top of a chest, 
the peddler began playing a lively air. Deep growls of approbation 
came from the tarry crew ; and a tawny-haired Swede raised himself 
in his bunk, and signified his approbation by saying, ‘‘Good.”’ Jig, 
reel, and hornpipe followed in rapid succession, and the swarthy 
sailors showed signs of dancing ; but the space was too small for even 
two men to move around in with comfort. A dreamy German waltz 
set the sailors thinking of home; and at its conclusion the peddler 
said. '‘‘ Who wants this first-class accordion for five dollars? Talk 
quick, for I have to go to another deep-water ship.” 

The Swede bought the instrument, and handed a crisp note to the 
peddler, who, seeing that no further sales were probable, promptly 
left the vessel. 

“I have been selling musical instruments to sailors for twenty 
years. Seamen are naturaily fond of music. They visit so many 
countries, and hear so much different music, that they acquire a taste 
for melody. Nearly all sailors play a little on some instrument, but 
a few are really fine performers. The best accordion player in the 
world to-day, I believe, is a Spaniard, the first mate of a ship running 
from here to Rio and other South American ports. But he is an edu- 
cated man, and had his instrument made to order in Germany. The 
keys are all mother-of-pearl, and the body is made of the finest ivory, 
inlaid with silver, filigree work. I think it cost him two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Italian sailors play the accordion well, but generally 
leave the violin alone. Americans, especially our colored brethren, 
have a kind of hankering after the fiddle. Old Capt. West of “ The 
Adelaide” can put many so-called professional violinists to sleep, and 
not exert himself either. He owns a very fine instrument; and I 
don't know but that he would as soon lose his schooner as his violin. 
Germans and Swedes take to the accordion naturally, and play dance- 
music with a swing and vigor which they learn from the concert- 
saloons which they visit when on shore. - Some sailors play the flute 
and piccolo, but they are very few. Once an English sailor, who 





had made a round trip, and was again going to China, begged me 
for Heaven's sake to get him a big Jew’'s harp, or else he would be 
likely to commit suicide. The most singular request I ever had made 


of me was by a Scotchman, who wanted a set of bagpipes. I hunted 


frees the beautiful serf, who is, therefore, no longer his to give. | the city high and low, but could not find any. They are imported 
There is a fine concerted piece, and Ivan attempts to stab his brother | to order from the other side. 
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The Scotchman sailed for the Indian 
Archipelago ; and I never saw him afterwards. Some captains object 
|to music on board ; but they are either natural-born tyrants, or don’t 
know what is good for themselves. Nothing cheers up the heart of 
a sailor like a song; and when a vessel lies Ses mde in the tropics, 
with the tar sweltering out of her seams, and likely to stay in the 
‘doldrums’ for a month or more, a good song or a lively dance 
cheers up the men's hearts, and keeps them from thinking of home, 
and growing dispirited. Mariners like songs connected with the sea, 
such as ‘The Anchor's Weighed,’ ‘ Bay of Biscay,’ ‘White Squall,’ 
‘Dublin Bay,’ ‘Constitution and Guerriere,, and ‘The Florida's 
Crew.’ But they have their sentimental side as well; and many a 
time I have seen an old salt rub a tear out of the corner of his eye 
when he heard ‘Annie Laurie,’ the ‘Suwanee River,’ or some other 
good old song.’ — Mail and Express. 


HERE AND THERE. 


HAVE seen nothing for a long time that so makes me realize the 
does Mr. Hardings’s article in last month’s VIsiToR, entitled ‘‘Mis- 
former and educator that this country has ever produced, but it is 

To illustrate: In speaking of naming lines and spaces Mr. Hard- 
As we understand that matter now, C, D. and other letter names 
are named simply “‘ first line,” “ first space,” ‘‘ second line,”’ “‘second 
If the first line of the staff (with treble clef) mus¢ be named E, put 
and by other arrangements G sharp, G flat,G double sharp, and 
Do not all see the disorder, not to say impossibility, of such a plan 
The simple and ov/y name of that line under all circumstances is 
further modified by sharps, flats, double sharps or double flats, it still 
It is one of the ingenious and beautiful devices of our system that 

[Observe I do not say that lines and spaces fadicate pitches—notes do that by 
pitch will be ‘wdicated until notes are used.] 
below the first line of the staff.” 
law in all sciences, arts, and occupations, that terms and names that 
exact, and scientific to say that the staff consists of five lines and four 

That is well enough as a statement of the facts, but many teachers 
casional ones. Shall any of the permanent degrees be classed with 
4th, sth, &c., and in the enlarging “1st added line,” bringing the 

In another place, speaking of the outer spaces of the permanent 


I difference in the way we thought of terms and definitions in the 
early Normal Musical Institutes, and in those of later years, as 
leading Terms.” 

It is true we had with us in those days the greatest musical re- 
not supposable that the world has gone on in every other respect and 
left our science in all matters just as it was then. 
ing says: ‘‘ The space below the first line mus¢ have the name of 
D, the short line C, and so on.” 
are the names of the pitches of tones, and not the names of lines and 
spaces. Lines and spaces are made to represent tone-pitches, but 
space,”’ and so on. 

The truth of this statement may be seen in this way: 

a flat upon it and it mus¢ be named E flat, put a sharp on it od it 
must be named E sharp, change the clef and it must be named G, 
G double flat; use all the orchestral clefs and the same line must 
have about twenty names more. 

of naming? And then, think a moment; when you are asked to give 
C or D, is it a line or space that you give, or a tone ? 

‘‘ first line."" When the staff represents no definite pitch it is “* first 
line ;"’ when a clef fixes the pitch it is *‘ first line; '’ when the staff is 
has no other name; but its signification of representing power 
changes with every modification it undergoes. 

that ome thing named “first line"’ can be made to represent so 
many different things named E, E flat, G, G sharp, &c. 

inting out or noting the lines or spaces wanted. Prepare the treble staff for any 
ey, G major for example, and its pitch-representation is fixed, but no particular 

Speaking of the name of a certain space of the staff, Mr. Harding 
says: ‘I fail to see what objection there is to saying, “ first space 

The objection is that no science would tolerate so long a name if 
a shorter one could be found. It is an unwritten but an ever potent 
are much used shall be condensed into the smallest possible compass. 

He goes on to say, ‘I suppose it would be more philosophical, 
enclosed, and two uninclosed spaces, with as many short lines and 
spaces above and below as may be wanted.” 
are trying just now to decide upon the right ames fer these lines 
and spaces—both for the long permanent ones, and the short oc- 
the occasional ones, or shall they have the short, simple, direct, and 
evident names that best describe and classify them—tst, 2nd, 3rd, 
“tst added space " (now called the 2nd) which condensed became 
“1st line above,” (or below) ‘‘ 1st space above, &c”’ ? 
staff, Mr. Harding says, ‘‘ No good teacher would intimate to a class 
that these spaces were not a part of the staff.” 

















Dr. Mason never intimated anything else. To the last he would 
not admit that it was right to say that the five line staff had more 
than four spaces. 

There were several other matters now clearly seen that he did not 
agree to, but he always taught us that the best teacher of singing was 
the one who made his pupils simg dest—that true tones, genuine 
expression, distinct articulation, and the other things of veal music, 
were far more important than accuracy of terms,if one could not 
have both. He frequently called our attention to the fact that fine 
singers and players often used terms incorrectly, and sometimes 
made most absurd statements, as, ‘‘ a sharp raisesa notea half a tone,” 
and that some who were accurate in the use of terms, sang or 
played badly, and since music is an imitative art, consequently pro- 
duced bad results in their teaching. 

Mr. Harding says: ‘‘ Many of its members (the old Normal) have 
been for a score of years the most prominent and successful teachers 
in America.” 

If this is so, it only proves Dr. Mason's point. I am sure it is so in 
Mr. Harding's case, for he sings well, and has the testimony of the 
communities in which he works, that he produces good musical 
results. 

But to go on, Mr. Harding says: ‘‘ The term “ natural" should 
not be used as a musical term, for it is misleading.’’ To whom is 
it misleading ? Certainly not to those who understand its musical 
meaning. ‘‘Key”’ weed Ua misleading if thought of as unlocking; 
“Scale"’ would mislead any one who should think of weighing 
when using it musically, and according to Mr. Harding’s showing 
“cancel "’ can only be used by not thinking of its common meaning, 
destroying, annihilating, &c. 

Mr. H. says “accidental” is a useless term, that instead, sharps, 
flats, and cancels under certain circumstances should be called 
‘‘ diatonic and chromatic ones.” 

I do not think we ever called sharps and flats f/omes, but perhaps 
some of us did. At any rate we see now, that being signs to the eye, 
they cannot be “‘ designated as diatonic and chromatic fones.”’ 

And we see further that they must have short, convenient names, 
for their two great uses. In the signature place they help form the Sig- 
nature, elsewhere they are Accidentals. A name then is #o/ useless, 
but a necessity. 

Mr. H. says further: “Slur is a useless term. Teach the use and 
meaning of the curved line, and there will be no need of that dis- 
agreeable word.” 

What, a musical character without a name? That would, indeed, 
be most inconvenient and unscientific. As to its being a disagree- 
able word, what right have we to its common meaning, when using 
it as a musical term? 

“** Transposition ' is a very misleading term.” 

If there is a word in the whole vocabulary whose meaning is easily 
understood, and agreed to, this is it—performing or writing the same 
exercise, strain or piece of music in another key—and a better 
term to describe that process cannot be imagined. When teachers 
tell their pupils that forming a new key is sof transposition, there is 
nothing misleading about it. 

_I remember that we used to call forming a new key ‘‘transpo- 
sition.” 

" — is also an objectionable term,” and further on, ‘‘ The 
sign of the key of C is the clefs, without the ciefs on the staff, the 
name of the key could not be indicated.”” Then still further, “We 
would say what signs indicate the name of the key of C, G, A, E, and 
all others.”’ 

An enumeration of all the signs of a key, although used by the 
teachers in explanation would not be tolerated by any science, as a 
technical term. It would be too long. There must be one word to 
mean the combined “signs of a key."" ‘ Signature"’ is a perfectly 
good word to be evened with that meaning. 

As to what constitutes a signature, this may be said: We can not 
have a signature without a staff, but the staff is not a part of the sig- 
nature; we cannot have a signature without a clef, but the clef is 
not a part of the signature. é signature consists simply of the 
signs found in the signature place—a little section of the staff just at 
the right of the clef—and may consist of lines and spaces all natural 
or some sharped and some natural, or some flatted and some natural. 

3 G. F. R. 

[In continuation of this subject read our editorial on ‘“‘ Misleading 

Terms" in this Vistror.—Ep1ror. | 


SOME BAD HABITS OF SINGERS. 


HERE is, perhaps, among amateurs, and sometimes profession- 

als as well, no one habit that works such mischief as that of 

‘ singing with the vocal organs in a false position. It seems in- 
credible that so many otherwise effective singers fail on this account. 
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It is true nevertheless. It is impossible to use the voice properly and 
produce a full, pure, resonant tone with the mouth half shut and the 
.voice projected against the front teeth and afterward escaping from 
| the partly open lips. Yet I know a gentleman of fine musical tastes, 
| good conception of parts, a ready and correct reader of scores and a 
passionate lover of song, who has fallen short of success for years 
from this one much-to-be-deprecated habit. Again, making a great 
keitle of the mouth and then bringing a terrific sound to roar against 
it may be very good bellowing, but it is not music. The young lady 
who attempts to sing with her throat and other organs in the same 
position she would use to call across a two acre lot may also make 
‘heap much noise,” but not much else. These and many more in- 
stances might be cited if necessary, to show how important a true 
position of organs is. 

Another pernicious habit, and one which candor compels me to say 
is sometimes cultivated, is incorrect pronunciation. What rule can 
excuse people from murdering the king's English in song in a manner 
that would cause disgraceful failure in any other line? To be sure 
there are those who claim that the tone is the thing, and the words 
merely vessels of transmission. Then for heaven's sake sing ‘“‘la, la,” 
or ‘‘tum, tum"’ and be done with it; but don’t sing a selection to a 
fairly intelligent audience as if it were written in Choctaw. Say ‘“‘my 
heart is sad, etc.’’ and not ‘me heart '"’ Say the “‘sky is bright above 
us," and do not twist the three poor little letters into skee-ee-i or worse. 
I think the reason the English madrigals have been so popular of late 
is because of the positive relish in hearing the crisp, plain words which 
must be naturally spoken to produce the required effect. 

As a companion habit to faulty pronunciation, let me suggest 
the indescribable ‘‘mouthing.’’ Avoid it as you would the plague 
if you ever expect to gain the first step on the hill of artistic 
eminence. Everybody is well acquainted with the growling basso 
who brings up mouth after mouthful of conglomerated voice ang 
words, and who really creates considerable volume for the weaker 
brethren to rest upon, but who dares not attempt individual effort for 
fear of annihilation. We have all heard the cotton-mouthed soprano, 
so very indefinite in effects, and yet who has voice enough if properly 
handled to lead a semi-chorus with credit. 

How shall I touch tenderly and with care those who habitually 
make grimaces while singing? There is only one way to get any 
comfort out of their efforts, and that is to persistently look the other 
way. I have in my mind a lady who can sing ‘‘ Ave Maria"’ so 
charmingly in the dark—in the dark—that one is enraptured ; but 
turn on the gas and look for one momentand one is at a loss to know 
whether cramp colic or what-not is responsible for the contortions. 
It is torture of some kind evidently. I have a friend who is a very 
excellent singer and devoid of most bad mannerisms, but he gained 
the name at a musical convention of the “ scowling tenor,’ which 
admirable suited him. He has spoiled many a fine visual effect by 
his earnestness and forgetfulness. I shall never forget the first time 
I heard the opera of Martha. It was fairly rendered but how shall I 
describe the horrible grimacing of the leading soprano? When about 
to make a run or take a high note, or execute a crescendo passage, 
she heaved, she purpled, her eyes rolled, her mouth expanded, and 
with a movement similar to a snake she darted her head forward 
and ejected a very pretty volume of sound. It was simply dreadful. 

I call to mind a very excellent basso who, when he took a low tone, 
ducked his head, and sent his voice down to the second basement to 
bring it up. I recall another basso who possessed a fine, deep, rich 
voice and much dramatic fervor, and yet I have seen him during the 
climax of some grand sacred theme, inflate his whole being to such 
an extent that he suggested an immense porpoise, and reverence was 
lost in a keen sense of the ridiculous. I have made no mention of 
the affected mannerisms that are so ruinous tosong and singer. They 
have no place in a true artist's renditions. 

A rock upon which many singers split their barks is that of misa- 
daptation. A high, bird-like soprano will attempt numbers only suited 
to a heavier voice, and if persistent, will ruin both throat and repu- 
tation. 

An exquisite baritone will try to emulate a favorite tenor or bass 
and lose himself in the effort, instead of gaining solid advancement 
by adhering to his own line of work. The proper adaptation of a 
voice to the department best calculated to strengthen and develop it, 
calls for the exercise of correct judgment and fine, artistic taste. 

Would that some invisible magic mirror could continually hang 
before the eyes of those who consciously or unconsciously deform 
their gift by these or other bad habits. On the mirror should be in- 
scribed in letters of flame, ‘‘O, wad some power the giftie gie us, to 
see ourselves as ithers see us.”’ 

All great masters in every art unite in the dictum that “ trifles make 
perfection.”” Though possessing but one or twotalents the same care 
should be expended on their cultivation as if possessed of ten, and 
the reward will as surely be commensurate with the effort. 
—Burlington Bulletin. MAESTRO. 
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GOD’S POETS. 


All through the sultry hours of June, 

From morning blithe to golden noon, 
And till the star of evening climbs 

The gray-blue east, a world too soon, 
There sings a thrush amid the limes. 


God’s poet, hid in foliage green, 

Sings endless songs, himself unseen ; 
Right seldom come his silent times. 

Linger, ye summer hours serene ! 

Sing on dear thrush, amid the limes! 


* 


May I not dream God sends thee there, 
Thou mellow angel of the air, 
E’en to rebuke my earthlier rhymes 
With music’s soul, all praise and prayer ? 
Is that thy lesson, in the limes ? 


Closer to God art thou than I; 
His minstrel thou, whose brown wings fly 
Through silent ether’s sunnier climes. 
Ah, never may thy music die! 
Sing on, dear thrush, amid the limes ! 
Mortimer Colins. 
rr 


FOR UNISON SINGING. 


cS HE desirability of singing in unison can not be too strongly 
~ impressed upon every congregation throughout the land. It 

is not the province of the congregation to sing other than the 
melody, and to do.so, or, rather, to attempt it—for this is what such 
efforts generally amount to,—is to exhibit very bad taste. Many of 
our church choirs too frequently give evidence of how difficult it is, 
even with one or two practices during the week, to render the four- 
part music in a manner fit to be heard. 

It is obvious, therefore, that congregations can not hope to succeed 
where the trained choirs fail, and this in itself should be a sufficient 
raison ad’ etre for the adoption generally of unison singing. Yet, on 
other grounds, it might be supported... Did congregations unite 
themselves into one body of unisons, that might go further than any 
other me ins towards bringing about a radical change in our church 
services, and the providing of a new class of music that should be 
within the grasp of all. And here the question of the fitness of 
‘‘Gregorians”’ stepsin. It is not the beauty which it is alleged per- 
tains to these tones which has made them popular in our services, so 
much as the fact that, being simple, easy to be remembered, within 
the compass of every voice, and unisonant, they have proved 
acceptable to every class; and under the improved conditions 
already mentioned in speaking of the ‘‘high"’ church service, these 
resuscitated melodies ought to become general, and should take a 
standing place in the church service of the future. It is probably 
less difficult to chant the Psalms and Canticles to these tones than it 
is to read them, and with the reading ability of the clergy of to-day 
scarcely so good as that of the time when Bishop Bloomfield made 
his memorable reply, “that he would rather hear all the service well 
sung than badly read,”’ it is to be regretted that these Gregorians are 
not in use at every church. For, let me repeat,the complairfts which 
are constantly being waged against musical services, are not di- 
rected, as is erroneously supposed, against music in the church, but 
against a system which converts an intelligent congregation into 
passive auditors, instead of active worshipers. 

There might be much more music in the church's services than 
there now is, provided it were of a kind that would enable the con- 
gregation to take a larger share therein; but while the major part of 
our church music continues to be represented by anthems, “ ser- 
vices,” intricate chants with high, reciting notes, and hymns that are 
converted into solos and quartets, etc., in which the congregation 
can not possibly share, there will be discontent, and the laity will 
have cause to complain of the monopoly of the service by clergy 
and choir. All are agreed that music is an essential element in 
church worship. The point to be decided is, what shall be the char- 
acter of that music? Shall it be congregational or un-congrega- 
tional? The question is not, as is popularly supposed, one of a 
rectification of present frontiers, the throwing off of this or that 
musical setting, the using of Tallis or Merbecke—Anglicans or Gre- 
gorians, but the more important issue of the part the congregation 
shall henceforth play in the church service, and the contest for 
some such improved method in the musical department as shall 
bring the service more within the reach and requirements of modern 
worshippers, whose interest in the matter and capacity for regarding 
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it are of a higher order than was the case with the congregations of 
|three and four hundred years since, when the cathedral service,— 
from which our church services are borrowed,—were planned and 
settled. Then was the time when clergy and choir had matters pretty 
much their own way, and when the language of prayer was not the 
|language of the congregation. Theology and art have, however, 
| combined to produce a worshipper of a much higher calibre, who 
| would appear to have a real grievance in the form of a common 
failing on the part of the clergy to realize the fact that the Church 
services are for the laity and not alone for the clergy and 
their choirs. The cure for this evil would to a great extent be found 
in the general adoption in our churches of singing in unison. Any 
step that might be taken which would place the choir and congre- 
gation on a level, would at first sight appear to be a too severe blow 
to our present church music: but the time is probably not far distant 
when we shall have to face a radical change in the musical bearings 
of our church services. It is becoming too evident that the apathy 
of our forefathers in this respect has passed off, and a more becom- 
ing spirit has taken its place. No longer are congregations willing, 
although at present obliged to allow themselves to be treated in a 
didactical manner by clergy and choirs. They resent that treatment, 
and assert their right to a musical service more adapted to their 
requirements and capacity than are those now in vogue. With the 
marked change in our church (I do not say cathedral) services, 
much that is familiar and even dear to us, both musically and tra- 
ditionally, would need to give place to the new order of music, The 
‘service ” music by Gibbons, Purcell, Greene, Weldon, and others ; 
the anthems by the same composers, and others like Wise, Boyce, 
Travers, Nares, Attwood, etc., would be restored to its legitimate 
place, the cathedral, as being cathedral music, but not necessarily 
church music, while a new style of composition as simple as the 
chorale, which could become the property of the people, would need 
to be provided for the parish and district church. In this manner, 
while the musical part of our church service could be much im- 
proved, and made more consonant with the tastes and requirements of 
modern congregations, the cathedral service might remain intact, 
and add other generations to those through which it has already 
passed. For there are probably few people who would care to see 
the cathedral service violated. It is an institution—a conservative 
one, perhaps,—distinct in itself, and which is admired as much upon 
national and political grounds as for its religious significance, and 
no movement having for it object the improvement of the music in 
our churches, should or would be called upon to deprive our cathe- 
dral service of its individuality. There is no need to stamp out the 
cathedral service because the time has come when the congregations 
of our churches are demanding a servicé more in accord with their 
needs. There is room for them both; but they vary considerably in 
their relations to the people. Jhe people, it may be said, go to the 
cathedrals, but the churches would seem to come to the people, to 
spring up in every district where a population settles itself. Their 
services ought, therefore, to meet the wants of those who attend 
them, and this is just what the majority of them do not. On the 
contrary, they shape themselves into very bad copies of the cathe- 
dral services, using music and anthems composed without any 
reference whatever to their introduction into the church, for which 
such music is in many respects unsuited. And what is worse, they 
assume the shape of performances which should not be the prevail- 
ing character of our church service. In the case of the cathedral 
service, this condition of things is to be expected, for there is at this 
a properly constituted musical staff that may be relied upon for a 
creditable and right performance of what is undertaken; but above 
and beyond all this, there is the fact that the majority of worshippers 
regard the cathedral service in a different light to the church ser- 
vice. They look upon the former as less a means to an end than 
the latter, and they know that in attending York, Durham, or Win- 
chester, they can do little more than ¢hin’ the service that is being 
rendered for them,—that their services of praise and thanksgiving 
must be a passive and not an active one. On artistic if not religious 
grounds we could all desire that the cathedral service might remain 
as long as the constitution itself, and that the many fine anthems, 
the innumerable settings of the communion service, and canticles 
replete with all the forms and devices of sacred musical art which 
have emanated from the pens of those true musicians who have from 
age to age filled the posts of organists of our cathedrals, may con- 
tinue for generations to be heard within the walls of those buildings 
for the services of which alone they were originally and especially 
composed. With regard to our church service, a different spirit pre- 
vails, It is the general belief that it is, as it were, the property of 
the people, and as such should be moulded to suit the popular taste 
and want. Unlike the cathedral service, that of the church can not 
be handed down for many generations from sire to son. It must go 


| 
| 
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through some periodical process of remodeling and re-organization, 
and the time would seem to have now fully come when the first— 
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these three hundred years—of these recapitulary glances would need 
to be taken. The present and rising generation feel equal to some 
larger and more satisfying share in the service, and they seem deter- 
mined that whatever revision is made must be upon no other basis 
than that of the music of that service being for the congregation and 
not for the choir. The question to be settled is: Shall the congre- 
gation sing? And that ought to be answered with some liberal con- 


cession to the congregation, such as I have endeavored to point out, | 


namely, a hymnal, the use of which shall be general; the adoption 
of unison singing, and a new and moresimple style of church music. 
The climax to the question: Do our church services meet the wants 
of the congregations ? is before us, and those who are concerned in 
the matter can not do better than face the difficulty boldly and 
honestly. ‘.. 
—— 


BERLIOZ’S ‘TE DEUM.”’ 


2 i “Te Deum "’ has been set by many composers, from Pales- 





? trina and the older Italian masters downwards. English church 

music is particularly rich in versions of the Ambrosian hymn. 
The settings by Tallis and Byrd, Farrant and Orlando Gibbons,are now 
very rarely heard. The “ Te Deums ” of Blow and Croft are equally 
unfamiliar. Purcell’s hymn has recently been revived, and the 
‘Dettingen "’ and ‘“‘ Utrecht” ‘“‘Te Deums"’ of Handel are well- 
known to all lovers of the Saxon master’s music, The Church 
writers of the day have followed the example of the masters of the 
past, and, although apart from settings by organists of local celeb- 
rity,both Sullivan and Macfarren have laid hands ontheancient hymn. 

The “ Te Deum " of Berlioz, produced at the Crystal Palace on the 
18th ult., differs from these as widely as they themselves do from 
Jackson in F, of immortal village memory. Whether, as Dr. Richard 
Pohl now declares, it was intended to represent General Bonaparte 
entering Notre Dame after the Italian campaign, may be a mere 
matter of conjecture, Berlioz did not begin it before 1849, and did 
not produce it till 1855. It seems in the highest degree improbable 
that a work so loftily conceived should be intended as a mere piece 
of theatrical pageantry ; that directly the representative of Bonaparte 
set foot in the mimic or real Norte Dame the mass of sound from all 
parts of the venerable cathedral should surround him ; and that to 
the strains of the march the flags should be taken to the altar to be 
blessed, 

The whole story seems to smack of the well-ordered circus. There 
is not aword of reference to the pretty tale in Berlioz’s autobiography 
or correspondence ; indeed, the earlier references to the work point 
the other way. Writing to Alexis Lwoff on February 23rd, 1849, 
Berlioz first announces his new composition. He says, “I am work- 
ing at this moment on a new ‘Te Deum’ for two choirs, with or- 
chestra and organ véd/igato. 1 have still two months’ work, and 
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the jubilant first movement was sufficiently imposing. The ‘“To Thee 
|all angels "’ is led off by the females, typical of angelic choirs. The 
| ‘* Pleni sunt” for the triple chorus serves asa bridge to the ‘‘Glorious 
| company of the apostles,’’ led off by the males. A second repetition 
of the triple chorus, and the basses declaim the acknowledgement 
by the Holy Church. Once more is the triple choir heard, and then 
the move ment closes with the orchestral version of the organ prelude. 

| The “ Vouchsafe, O Lord,” is a sombre prayer for double chorus, 
| sung almost throughout Azano and lightly accompanied. A welcome 
relief is afforded by the animated ‘‘ Thou art the King of Glory.” 
| The next section is for tenor solo, with answers by the female 
| voices, until the tenors and ultimately in the coda the basses join. 
| The last movement of all, ‘‘We believe that Thou shalt come,"’ is 
| one of Berlioz's grandest works. It is for triple chorus and full or- 
chestra, and towards the close the rhythm is better marked by mili- 
tary drums, and subsequently by the bass drum and cymbals. 
The ‘‘ March for the presentation of flags "’ is a sort of anti-climax. 

aa 
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KEEPING TIME. 


HISTORY OF THE USE OF THE LEADER'S BATON. 





i) HE first to introduce into England the modern practice of keep- 
“ke ing time with a wand (or baton) appears to have been Pelham 
Humphrey, who brought the fashion from the Continent when, 
about 1667, he returned to England, as Pepys says, “‘ full of form and 
confidence and vanity, and disparaging everything and everybody's 
skill but his own.'’ That it was a custom flourishing to some extent 
abroad as early at least as the middle of the seventeenth century we 
may see from the ornamentation of a beautiful harpsichord, once the 


| property of Handel, and now in South Kensington Museum. 


The instrument was made in 1651, and on the sound board is 
painted a concert of monkeys, one of whom stands as conductor in 
the midst of his companions, and beats time with a regular baton. 
The example of Humphrey does not seem to have gone for much, 
and we do not find the conductor's stick taking root in England as 
readily as in foreign parts. For many a long day the conductor sat 
at the harpsichord directing the general style of playing, and when 
harpsichords grew antiquated he was found at the piano-forte. 

“It does not appear that he beat time continuously,”’ says Sir 
George Grove, ‘‘or in any way influenced the band, or did more than 
put in a few chords now and then when the orchestra was going 
astray, which, when heard, must have had a very bad effect.”’ 

More important functions were discharged by the chief of the first 
violins, who got the name of leader—the concert meister of the Ger- 
mans; he indicated the length of the pauses and any alterations of 





there will be seven grand morceaux.’" That the idea of the third 
choir of children may be an after-thought seems possible. The next 
reference is in a letter to Auguste Morel, dated May gth, 1851: 


| 


movement by signs with his bow, and gave an occasional hint to un- 
steady players by tapping on his desk or stamping with his feet. It 


| is impossible to say exactly when the custom of conducting from the 


piano came to an end and the reign of the baton began. Likely 


There is a question of a gigantic musical enterprise in London, of | enough the two systems were carried on for a long time simulta- 


which I am to be director, and in that the ‘Te Deum’ would figure. 
If the money is forthcoming I shall write you to come and help me.”’ 
The enterprise, which was in connection with the Great Exhibition 


neously, Spohr did something toward the abolition of the old method 
during his first visit to England in 1820. 
The conductor’s baton had never been used at a concert of the 


of 1851, seems to have fallen through. But while in London in June | Philharmonic Society till in that year, after having overcome the 
of that year, Berlioz heard the Charity School Festival at St. Paul's | opposition of some of the directors, Spohr introduced it at a perform- 


and writes to Joseph d'’Ortigue enthusiastically of the effect of the | 


6,500 children’s voices. He says: “It is beyond comparison the | 
most imposing, the most Badby/onian ceremony at which I have yet | 
assisted."’ It was here, in 1851, that Berlioz may first have designed 
his third choir of children, which now forms an integral portion of | 
the work. Itis at any rate curious that Berlioz after the first per- | 
formance in 1855 referred, in a letter to Morel, to the ‘“‘ Tibi Omnes”’ | 
and the “ Judex ’’ as in two different mar.ners, ‘‘ Babylonian, Nine- | 
vitic, pieces,’ &c. In 1852 Berlioz writes to Morel: ‘The ‘ Te} 
Deum’ is en /'air. They talk about it, but the Emperor (Napoleon | 
III.) does not say aword. He reserves his decision for three or 
four months.”’ It was not till 1855 that the first performance was 
fixed for May-day at St. Eustache. In the following July, Berlioz 
wished to get subscribers for the full score, which in September he 
promised to send Richard Wagner in a few weeks. When it was | 
ready for issue it was dedicated by Berlioz to the late Prince Con- 
sort, perhaps in quietly sarcastic allusion to the fact that H.R. H. | 
had himself written a ‘‘ Te Deum.”’ 

The audience evidently agreed with Berlioz in his estimate of the | 
“To Thee all angels cry aloud" and “ We believe"’ as the finest 
sections of the “‘Te Deum." Berlioz directed a choir of 800 (200 | 
adults divided into two choirs and 600 children) and an orchestra of | 
about 135 players, including 100 strings, besides twelve harps and a| 
small saxhorn, heard only in the ‘‘Marche aux Drapeaux.”’ But | 
even with the more modest force employed by Mr. Manns the effect of | 


ance of his Symphony in D Minor. ‘‘ Henceforth,” he says in his 
autobiography, ‘‘no one was ever again seen seated at the piano 
during the performance of symphonies and overtures."’ But old ways 
die hard. As late as 1835 we find a writer in the Musical Library 
speaking with evident disapprobation of ‘‘the introduction of the 
foreign system of conducting by some one with a baton, superseding 
the leader in his important duty."’ Composers might be expected to 
shine as conductors, but there are many examples to the contrary.— 
Leisure Hour. 
Oo 
The various notes that make the perfect song 
Have each a different length; some full and strong, 
And reaching up to an impassioned height, 
And others low and sweet, with not less might 
Because the measure is filled out with silence; so 
With Life’s events; God’s marked out doth grow 
From passage of triumph and of pain 
Into the rounded sweetness of the finished strain. 
— Gerald Massey. 
TT 
A novelty in the form of a symphony by a sixty-year old composer, 
Bruckner, who has hitherto been entirely unknown, has produced a de- 
cided success, both at Leipzig and afterward at Munich, under Director 
Levi. It is full of grand traits, and the themes of its Adagio are of im- 
posing beauty. 
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THE Musicat Vistvor ¢s pudlished on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price ts $1.50 per year, pav- 
able invariably in advance. 

Bay Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


” this 


There is to be a number of ‘* Normals 
year, conducted by well-known teachers and 
musicians. Our own preference is for the El- 
mira school, the lineal descendant of our own 
Alma Mater, the ‘‘ Old North Reading Insti- 
tute. He is 


the only living member of the faculty of the 


Dr. Root conducts at Elmira. 


original Normal. 


The death of Brinley Richards, the Welsh 
composer, removes a musical landmark of some 
note. His transpositions and original melo- 
dies served a useful purpose in their day and 
generation. He was born in Carmarthen, in 
1819, and was beloved and honored by all who 


The of Welsh 


greatly his debtor. 


knew him. cause music is 


We shall be pleased to send copies of late 
VISITORS, as specimens, to any who may apply 
for them. Perhaps some of our present sub- 


scribers know of some friend who will be 
helped by such a journal as the MusICAL VIsI- 
ror. If such cannot make it convenient to 
obtain the subscription, send us the name of 
the friend, and we will send a VisiToR to speak 


for itself, 


Although, as it has well been said, high 
notes are of no art value, it is interesting to 
note the unusual compass of the more cele- 
brated singers. Jennie Lind sang C above 
the staff, Parepa Rosa E flat, Charlotta Pattj 
G, Nilsson sings C, Gerster as high as F, 
Adelina Patti takes B flat, &c., Mme. Sem- 
brich sings E flat, Madame Peschka-Leutner 
tone above the 


can reach an octave and one 


staff (A flat). 


We object to the unmanly sentiments about 
the talkativeness of women, met with almost 
the One 
‘*The greatest organ world, 


public journals. 
the 

old bachelor says, is the organ of speech in 
We 
are yet to see a company of women who can 


daily in says 
in some 


” 


woman; it is an organ without stops, 


make more ‘‘ chin music”’ than the same num- 
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ber of men. A sorosis is the quintessence of | The John Church Company’s New 


quietness, compared with a political primary, 
or an election precinct in full blast. Even on 
ordinary every-day topics the men can give the 


women points and beat them every time. 


Mr. Joseph 


pressions of Music in America.” 


Bennett is writing his ‘‘ Im- 
He was in 
this country fora short time, visited but three 
churches, was present at a Thomas rehearsal, 
and did not hear any of the great chorus or- 
ganizations. A traveler might do England as 
Bennett did America, and get some idea of it, 
as the whole Kingdom is so small that if put 
down on the American continent, or even in 
the United States, it would be lost sight of, 
but when one attempts to write anything about 
this country, he should stay here a few days 
and get far enough from his ‘Sleeper’ and 


Dining Room Car to obtain approximately 


correct views of the “lay of the land.” 


The recent terrible disaster in this city, by 
which so many workmen and women lost thei: 
lives, should be an incentive sufficient to put 
in force the severest penalties upon those who 
are guilty in this matter, and also upon the 
negligent owners and proprietors of other 
buildings (and there are many of them), where 
a repetition of this horrible affair is possible. 
To allow people to be crowded into any kind 
of a building without providing suitable means 
of escape in case of disaster, is an inhuman 
and damnable outrage. 

The new building of The John Church Com- 
pany, into which we have recently moved, is 
amply provided for in case of fire or other ac- 
cident. The company has taken every precau- 
tion in this respect, although no fires for heat- 
ing or mechanical purposes are necessary in 
this building. 


Of all the children in the city who practice 
upon the piano, says a teacher of wide ex- 
perience, how many have the attention of their 
mothers in the task? It is remarkable how 
much time is wasted by young girls, and in 
many cases by older ones too, in practicing, 
just for the want of a little superintending care 
A 
may not know much about music, but she can 
child bad 


position of the hand; she can hear when the 


on the mother’s or sister’s part. mother 


see when her practices with a 
child rattles away at a rate of speed which 


causes her to flounder about to break down 


every four measures. This much any mother 
knows to be wrong, and could remedy by 
some daily attention to her child’s practice. 
It is almost impossible for the most painstaking 
teacher to advance a pupil who comes for a 
lesson, say once a week, and who practices 
wrong from ten to twelve hours a week. One 
hour a week is not sufficient to undo what 
has been acquired in twelve hours of bad 


practicing. 





> 
For giving voice in a striking and beautiful 
way to the great subject of Sunday-school song, 


” 


‘* Wondrous Love ” excels all its predecessors, 


in our judgment. The authors of this work, 





and the contributors represented in it, have 


indeed given us a collection of rare excellence. the other to Cabinet or Parlor Organs and Re- 


Building. 


This elegant structure is five stories high, 
built of stone, brick and iron, and is as nearly 
fire proof as a structure of this kind can be. 
The frontis one of the most beautiful in the 
city, the stone work being richly ornamented 
with neat and tasteful designs, executed in the 
highest style of the art. The building hasa 
frontage of 50 ft., with a depth of 120 ft., 
making it the largest and most complete music 
house in the country, 


The basement of the house is used -for the 


storage of piano, organ, and other boxes. 
Here also is the heating apparatus, by which 
every part of the vast buiding is warmed by 
steam. The hydraulic motors, which operate 
the freight and passenger elevators, are in the 
basement, as are also the immense vaults, for 
the storage of the music plates of the house. 
These vaults, built of heavy stone, are capa- 
ble of holding from 75,000 to 100,000 plates, 
and are absolutely fire-proof. 

The first flooris, of course, ‘the store,” which 
in elegance of finish, convenience of arrange- 
ment, and amplitude of dimensions is perfect. 
Here isthe Retail Department with its striking 
array of shelf-cases, reaching from floor to 
ceiling, and from the front to the rear, each 
case, or portfolio filled with sheet music from 
all parts of the world, as well as the publica- 
tions of the Company. The arrangement of 
these cases and the music in them, is such that 
any desired piece of music, either foreign or 
American, of the thousands and thousands of 
pieces that are on the Shelves, may be found 
almost instantly. On this floor also is a fine 
sample display of the Band and other small 
musical instruments, for sale by the House. 
Every conceivable musical instrument, and all 
grades are represented here, the wholesale de- 
partment and stock room of which is on one of 
rhe offices of the President 
and Manager of the company, and the Book- 
keeping Department are in the rear of the 
store, and are commodious and convenient, 


the upper floors. 


This floor is finished in cherry throughout, 
and presents a striking and beautiful appear- 
ance. We must not omit to refer to the ticket 
booth for the convenience of agents of opera 
and concert troupes, or the toilet rooms, which 
the thoughtful Management has provided for 
the convenience of the employees and patrons 
of the house. 

The second floor is reached by a wide stair- 
Here is an immense 
room with hundreds of pianos, of all kinds and 
designs, tastefully and effectively grouped, 


way or by elevators, 


Excepting a small corner of this room, occupied 
as an office, its whole capacity (§0 by 120) is 
devoted to the display of these instruments. 
The effect is most striking and cannot fail to 
impress one with the magnitude of the busi- 
ness, 

The Organ Division of this department is 
on the third floor, which is subdivided. One 
half from front to rear being devoted to band 
and small instuments of every description, and 





pairing Rooms. Here also is a small and 
convenient room, provided for the use, during 
the ‘*noon hour,” of such employees as live at 
a distance, and who bring their ‘* lunches.” 
Che whole of the fourth floor constitutes the 
‘*Book Room.” 


is tempted to vary the pin conundrum, and 


Upon entering the room one 


ask the question, ** where do all the books go?” 
Here, indeed, is music by the cordand books by 
the ton. Here also is the ‘stock’ from which 


the Retail Department is supplied. From 
floor to ceiling the various rows of shelving 
are packed with books and sheet music. One 
wanders through this room as through a laby- 
rinth. It is a perfect forest of musical works. 
This is ‘live stock”’ too, and is constantly 
being replaced to meet the requirements of 
the House, and in viewing 
the 
truth of the claim which this company makes, 
‘* That any piece of Music or Music Book pub- 


lithed in America can be promptly furnished by 


the customers of 


it one realizes that there is solid basis for 


them.” 
The fifth floor Plate 


Printing Department, the Engraving, and Ed- 


is occupied by the 


itorial rooms. In the latter rooms the new 
MSS. accepted for publication is revised and 
prepared for the engravers and compositors, 
Here also is the home of the MUSICAL VisiTor, 
whose editor has been provided with large, 
well lighted, airy and commodious apartments 
for his work. 

All the modern appliances and conveniences 
have been introduced into this establishment, 
and every device likely to facilitate business, 
and ensure promptness in meeting the demands 
of the trade, has been adopted. We can only 
wish The John Church Company the same meas- 
ure of success in the future, which has crowned 
the efforts of John Church & Co, in the past. 
If the earnestness with which the present Com- 
pany enters upon its duties in the new build- 
ing is any criterion, we feel certain that this 
success will be secured. 

Ss a 
‘Misleading Terms.” 

In our note appended to the articlein the last 
VistToR bearing the above title, we intimated a 
disagreement with the author 


upon some 


points. We present the following statements 
as our view of the subjects under discussion, 

The technical terms of any business or pro- 
fession are misleading to those who do not un- 
derstand them. The uninitiated person in a 
printing office would be entirely misled by the 
words ‘‘stick,” ‘‘token,”’ “signature,” etc., as 
used there, if he attached to them their com- 
mon meanings—a piece of wood—a souvenir 
—a written name—etc., instead of the printer’s 
meanings. 

But those terms do not mislead the printer. 
They convey to him clear ideas of things con- 
nected with his work, because while using 
them in his business, nothing of their common 
meanings remain in his mind. So in music. 
“Natural,” “accidental,” “signature,” “key,” 
*‘step,’’ ‘thalf-step,” etc., in the same way con- 
vey wrong ideas to the minds of the uninitia- 


ted, because such persons do not know their 
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musical meanings, and think of them only \ ith 
their common meanings. 
But to the 


words convey clear ideas of things peculiar to 


well edutated musician those 


his profession, things entirely different from 


those which the same words mean in their 
common use, He knows that ‘‘natural’’ has 
no more to do with saturaln than the 


printer’s ‘‘stick”’ has with a piece of wood— 


that the ‘“‘key’”’ of music has no more of its 
common meaning than the printer’s *‘signature”’ 
has with a written name—he does not think of 
walking when he says ‘‘step”’ nor of weighing 
when he says ‘‘scale,”’ nor of an accident 
when he says “accidental.” 

It is no more difficult to teach musical pupils 
the meanings of our terms than it is to teach 
printer’s the of their 


apprentices meaning 


terms, In every science, art, and occ upation 


that is a thing that has to be done. There is 


not one in which there are not familiar words 
which have to be learned with new and pecu 
liar meanings. If this is not properly done 
and the learner retains in his mind something 
of common meanings where there should be 
none, trouble ensues—the terms are then ‘‘mis- 
leading’’ of course. 

Imagine, if you can, a printer’s apprentice 
who can not learn the meaning of the word 
“stick” as used in the printing business, and 
who always looks around for a piece of wood 
when asked for that article, and you have a 
not inapt illustration of the imaginary musi- 
cal pupil who can not help thinking one tone, 
or character, or line, or space, has more nat- 
urainess than another, because the word ‘‘nat- 
ural” is applied to it, or that an accident has 
happened when he sees an accidental. 

Both The 


meanings can be learned in one case as well as 


suppositions are absurd. new 


in the other. There never was such a printer’s 


apprentice—there never need be such a musi- 
cal pupil. 

When the apprentice is first told the name 
of the little metal instrument into which he 
puts the type, he undoubtedly thinks ‘‘stick”’ 
a strange name for it, but he learns readily its 
new meaning and forever afterward that mean- 
ing instead of ‘a piece of wood,’’ comes to his 
mind, in its proper place. 


Undoubtedly the first thought of a musical 


pupil when brought into contact with some of | 


our musical terms, is a wrong one, for he nat- 


urally associates the meanings he is accus- 
tomed to, with them, If the word is “‘acci- 
dental” he tries to see the acctdent of it. Ifthe 


teacher does not set him right and help him 
to acquire the ability to exclude entirely the 
common meaning of the word when using it 
musically, and sdbstitule the musical meaning, 
he blunders along in an unsatisfied way until 
finally perhaps when he sees that there is 
no accident about it, he joins in the cry that 
the word is misleading and ought to be 
changed. 

So with ‘‘natural.’’ The pupil’s first thought 
about that word will be sure to be wrong, be- 
cause he will give it the meaning he is accus- 


tomed to. If some influence does not guide 








tirely exclude naturalness when using it music- 
ally, trouble comes of course. Who says it can 
not be done? Who says that in the following 
example the pupil cannot be led to think of 


the natural as indicating another pitch rather 


= 
a . r {| 


Why, the very naming of the pitches so used, 


than of maturalizing something ? 


| 
++. 
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leads him most easily to see that the natural 
there acts exactly like a sharp,—-indeed is the 
only authorized way to sharp a flatted line or 


space of the staff. 


a *‘cancel”’ 


Where that character is called 
the same mental process has to be 
gone through with. A new meaning must be 
given to the word for it must be thought of as 
indicating something. Let us here remind our 
readers of the well known law governing tech- 
nical terms, viz:— 

Any word may be taken from its common 
use and meaning, and a special and entirely 
different signification given to it for use in a 
science, art, or occupation, 

When so used a word is not to be judged dy 
This 


considered 


any other meaning than its technical one. 


means that a word is not to be 


wrong or false because its technical meaning 


In the 
light of these facts how would the person ap- 


does not accord with its common one. 


pear who should go into a printing office and 
seriously say to the printers, ‘‘what name shall 
we give to this thing that has been and is still 
falsely called ‘stick ?’?’’ Not essentially differ- 
ent would he be from the one who says, ‘what 
name shall we give to this sign that has been 
and is still falsely called ‘natural.”’ Do we not 
all see that thereis nothing at all false in as- 
signing to ‘*‘natural,”’ ‘‘cancel,” or any other 
word we might choose, the meaning we need 
just there in our musical system ? 

Having withdrawn the word decided upon, 
from its common use and given to it its differ- 
ent and special meaning, do we not see that he 
who condemns it, does so, probably, because in 
his own mind he brings with it what should 
have been left behind, and entirely shut out, 
viz: its common meaning ? 

We say above, ‘‘cancel or any other word” 
because any word could be invested with the 
meaning needed, but we would keep ‘‘natural” 
because it isin general use and no harder to 
invest with the proper meaning than any other 
word would be, that we know of. 





Organist and Music Dealer, 


{From Tue Montrreat Times.) 

‘* You are a contemptible sneak !’’ were the 
words uttered by an irate-looking tausic dealer, 
and our reporter, who was passing, picked up 
his ears and opened his watchful eyes. Ob- 
serving with the latter that the person thus 
addressed was a rather handsome, dapper- 
looking young organist, the reporter ex- 
pected to see the organist strike from the 
shoulder at once, but no—he acted as though 
such epithets were not unfamiliar to him, and 
pocketing that and a few others of a like em- 
phatic nature, he turned and walked down the 


him to connect that word with pitch, and en- | street. All this occurred on the front door step, 
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and although reporters—as a rule—are not cur- 
ious per se, yet in pursuit of their arduous call- 
ing they are obliged to be, and ours according- 
ly entered the store. At first the -irate music 
dealer was uncommunicative, but by degrees 
the following facts leaked out: 

The pastor of this organist’s church desired 
an entirely new stock of anthems and other 
choir music, but on consultation with his or- 
ganist was disappointed to learn that it could 
not be procured in town or through a Mon 
treal house. The pastor was just making up 
his mind how backward and unenterprising 
Canadian music dealers were, when what 
should strike him but an advertisement in a 
church paper, of the very music he was 
in search of, by the very music dealer who 
“could not supply it’’ according to the organ- 
ist. He at once sent and placed a $75 order 
with the dealer. But now comes the kernel of 
the joke. Two days after, the smiling organist 
appeared, purchased some music, wished the 
dealer the compliments of the season, congrat- 
ulated him on obtaining the pastor’s large 
order, told him he had worked very hard to 
obtain it for him, and ended by claiming a large 
commission for it. This was too much for the 
music dealer,who there and then became irate, 
and addressed him as a contemptible sneak. 


City Hotes. 


Prof. Malmene of the Oxford O., Female 
College, announces a Summer Music School to 
be held in Oxford from June 22, to July 17. 

Mr. Wm, H. Sherwood, of Boston, visited 
our city last month, and gave two piano reci- 
tals at the Central Congregational Church, 
under the auspices of the Boynton Institute. 





H. J. Schonacker, formerly of this city, is 
teaching at Indianapolis, and has a large class 
of piano pupils. He has recently been ap- 
pointed organist and director of music at the 
Tabernacle Church. 

The Nashville Musical Festival, conducted 
by Mr. John A. Broekhoven of Cincinnati, was 
a brilliant success in every respect. At the 
closing concert, Mr. Broekhoven was presented 
with a handsome baton by the ladies of the 
chorus. 

Speakers and singers can always rely upon 
good results following the use of Allen’s Lung 
Balsam. We have tested it thoroughly and 
can confidently assert that it is all that it is 
claimed to be, véz.: one of the best prepara- 
tions for the cure of coughs, colds and hoarse- 
ness. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave 
one of its popular Students’ Concerts at College 
Hall, May 11. Four of Miss Clara Baur’s 
vocal pupils, three violinist pupils of Mr. 
Jacob Bloom, and four piano pupils of Mr. 
Henry Nast, executed a most excellent pro- 
gram. 

fuer Union Band of Hope Mission Sunday 
School, meeting at Elks’ Hall, 20D Vine Street, 
t 2.30 P. M., is the first in "Cincinnati to adopt 
the new music book ‘* Wondrous Love.”’ The 
Precentor, Mrs. Jennie McCord, pronounced 
this emphatically the best work of the more 
recent publications in the market. Mr, John 
P, Kline, the Superintendent, has reason to be 
proud of the excellent music in his school. 


The Apollo Club gave its third concert this 
season at the Odeon, May 5th. Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Antigone”’ was performed, interspersed with 
readings by Mr. Geo. Riddle, of Cambridge, 
Mass. Theclub had the valuable assistance 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra of this city. 
The chorus did splendid work and made very 
interesting what might otherwise have been 
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of music. Mr. Riddle isa fine reader and in 


persone, made each character perfectly in- 
telligible to the large and appreciative audience, 
Mr. Albert Maish as soloist of the evening, 
did splendidly as usual. Such a performance 
of this difficult work reflects great credit upon 
the musical director, Mr, Foley, and upon the 
individual members of the club as well. 


direction of Otto Singer, gave its last concert 
of the season, May 29, with the following 
program : 

Dn. « . oa e's » ee & ee Se oe 65 ee 


Cavatine—“Ah Quel 0 ee . . Rossini 
Miss Emilie mange. 


Concertstuecke—Violoncello . . Golterman 
: Signor Mattioli. 
Air : ere ar ee cone -eapen 
Miss Louise Franke. 
I ae ED PP PP ey Mozart 


Soprano Solo—“F ‘ruhlingslied”’ . Mendelssohn 


Miss A. Stolz. 
Polonaise ee + oie 
Signor Mattioli. 
Terzet . Mozart 
Miss A. Behr and Messrs. H. W ‘Heyne and B. Meyer 
The Apollo Club gave its last Concert of the 
season at the Odeon, Thursday Eve. May 28. 
Mr, Adolph Carpe assisted as piano soloist, 
and the following program was most excel- 
lently given : 


Chorus of the Spiritsand Houris. ........ Buck 
The Starlet. . Terre . . « Hermes 
Moments Musicale, No. 2 : oo o « + SCRUbert 
Rondo. . gre ee 7s . Field 
Gavotte . Ls uae Sos ” Gluck- Brahms 
Thou Art My Dream ; ees . . « Metzger 
On the Mountain as I L ingered cee sees . . Mair 
Northersee Waltzes . . as . « Koschat 
Antoinette... a ee ree . . Mair 


; Sec humana 
éwesevwons va . Genee 
rere eT oe Mendeissohn 


Fantasiestucke, oP. 12 

Italian Salad. . 

To the Sons of Art . 
The concert was given too late in the month 

to allow any further report in this VistTor. 


The May concerts of the Festival Association 
were not so well attended as their merits de- 
manded, though the audiences were large and 
would have filled ordinary sized halls. On the 
first evening Mr. Thomas conducted the 
orchestral numbers, and Arthur Mees the 
choruses. This was a fair division of laborand 
a just recognition of the services of the chorus 
master. The afternoon performance, after the 
style of the N. Y. Young People’s concerts, 
was the most popular, and had its merits been 
fully understood, the vast Music Hall would 
have been crowded. More of this style of 
concert for the general public is desirable. 
They will not only pay better but be a means 
of musical culture quite as efficient as the more 
heavy programs we are wont to endure. Per- 
sonally, we do not like Liszt’s music, and the 
**St. Elizabeth,” by him, which closed the Festi- 
val, seemed to bring to light a goodly company 
who hold similar views concerning the compo- 
sitions of this great pianist. 

The chorus work of the series of concerts 
was splendidly performed, and was a credit to 
all concerned. Of course the execution of the 
orchestral numbers was in the well known 
style of the world renowned Thomas Orches- 
tra. 


The musical and literary entertainment of 
Union Band of Hope Mission Sunday School, | 
on the 16th ult., at Elks’ Hall, was an artistic 
success. The four part numbers, by Mrs. Jen- 


the interpretation of the parts of the dramatts | 


The Cincinnati Musical Society, under the | 


| of the most accomplished and pleasing artistes, 
She selected for her solo ‘* The Nightingale’s 
Trill,” by Ganz, and to an enthusiastic and 
persistent encore, responded with Bischoff’s 
‘*Supposing.” The duet, ‘* Home to our 
Mountains,” from Trovatore, was, to the de- 
light of all, given by Mrs. McCord and Mr, 
Vinson. Miss K. Carmony, the accompanist, 
performed her duties gracefully and sagisfac- 
torily, Miss E. G. Winslow, upon whom de- 
| volved the literary work, read several selections 
effectively. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 


The 5th Annual Convention of the American 
Tonic Sol-fa Association, will be held at Chi- 
cago, July 7,8 and 9. A full attendance is ex- 
pected and desired. 


The programs of late Soirees of the Neave 
Music School, New Orleans, show excellent 
taste in the general make up, anda high de- 
gree of attainment on the part of the pupils. 


The Fourth May Musical Festival at Elmira 
N. Y., began May 19, closing with a grand 
Concert at the Opera House Friday Evening 
May 22,~--Conducted by Dr. Geo. F. Root of 
Chicago. 

“Sunday Night” a song by F. W. Root is 
coming with prominence as a concert song. 
Miss Mae St. John of Chicago recently gave 
it as an encore at the Casino, N. Y., where it 
was accorded a hearty reception. 


A musical Convention was held at Mt, Pleas- 
ant Pa., closing with a concert on the evening 
of May 15. E. C, Greenlee, of Conneaut, O., 
Conductor; Mrs. Greenlee, accompanist. The 
program was of a light miscellaneous charac- 
terand well performed. 


‘‘Under the Palms” was given a fine repre- 
sentation at the New South Church, Boston 
May 6. The chorus was assisted by Miss 
Corrinne Stillman, Reader, Miss Marie Poige, 
Violinist, and the Arion Zither Club. The 
whole under the direction of Mr. Homer A. 
Norris, organist of New South Church, 


The Concert of the Binghamton, N. Y., 
Choral Union, Prof. Henry Harding, Conductor 
was one of the events of last month in Bing- 
hamton. The program consisted uf selections 
from the great Oratorios, and other standard 
compositions. The local papers praise the 
Concert and Conductor in no ‘misleading 
terms.” 


The Recitals at the Virginia Female Insti- 
tute Staunton, Va., are a feature of that well 
known school and are looked forward to with 
a great degree of interest on the part of those 
privileged to attend. Mr, F. R. Webb is di- 
rector of music at the Institute. The program 
for the twenty-first semi-monthly recital, Divi- 
sion V, is just at hand, 


A note from Mr. John McPherson, News 
and Music dealer at Benton, IIl., reports a con- 
vention by H. S. Perkins, also one at Carmi 
by the same conductor. Miss Holland, is 
highly praised for her teaching abilities, Mr. 
McPherson wishes to have more teachers and 
convention men go down into ** Egypt’’ to min- 
ister to the musical needs of the people. 





nie McCord, Miss E, Trost, Mr. N. E. Vinson, 
and Mr, F, E. Rinehart, embraced *‘ The Boat 
Ride”’ and ‘*Sweet and Low.” The voices 
were evenly balanced, and both selections were 
rendered in fine style. Mr. Rhinehart’s * Friars 
of Orders Gray,” and ‘‘Who Drinketh at the 
Wine Cup,” were loudly applauded. Mr, Vin- 
son possesses a most beautiful tenor voice, and 
in singing Schubert’s ‘*Serenade,”’ and ‘T’ll 
Await my Love,” seemed to strike the popular | 


evening. Her perfect enunciation, excellent 





considered a too lengthy program of this kind 





| 
vein. Mrs. McCord was the favorite of the | 


pathos and volume, combine to make her one 





A concert was given recently at the First M. 
E,. Church, Akron, Ohio, with Miss Carrie L. 
Pond of Cleveland, Soprano Solo, Miss Katie 
Lyon, Organist, Mr. C,C. Case, Conductor. 
The concert had the assistance of a string 
quartet from the Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, and other talent besides that mentioned 
above. The program was especially fine. 


Under the direction of Mr. J. H. Hahn, the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music has been giv- 
ing some fine Concerts. That of April 27, was 
by Otto Bendix who played a strictly classical 












program, while that of April 30 was devoted 
to the works of Jean Louis Nicode, one of 
whose compositions was played by the Thomas 
orchestra at the recent Festival Concerts in 
our own city. 


E._mira, N. Y. 

Our Fourth May Festival closed triumphantly 
last night. It has beena regular “ crescendo” 
in every respect since the first one in ’82. In 
round numbers successively 200, 300, 400, and 
500. 
This not only speaks volumes for Dr. Root’s 
strength and popularity as a conductor, but 
quite as much for Prof. Hamer’s skill as a 
manager. In the massing of so many voices 
there is inherently a mighty power for success. 

Mr. Hamer now gives himself up to prepara- 
tion for the Normal, which so far promises 
** glorious things.” 

We hope to make up a delegation here for 
the Wyoming Co, Convention, which the Doc- 
tor conducts next month. 

Long life to him say the Elmira folks. B. 
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Questions and Answers. 


G. J. B.—A musician should be broad in 
his culture, should know something about 
other instruments than his own, and about 
other things than music. 


PiANIST.—Moritz Moscowski is a native of 
Poland, and is one of the rising stars of the 
first magnitude. He isa leader in the new 
romantic school, and with his genius, intellec- 
tual scholarship and nobility of character are 
finely blended. He is about thirty years of 
age. 

BEGINNER,.—We believe in general culture 
at first, afterwards the special training that 
seems best suited to the tastes and inclinations 
of the student. There is but one musical 
work before the public based on this idea, and 
that is ‘‘The Musical Curriculum,” by Dr, 
Root. 


EXACTNESS.—Oh, yes, you can use the term. 
‘‘A sharp raises a tone’’ if you want to and 
are willing to pay for it. We know ofa teacher 
who says he will let his pupils call a ‘*Natural” 
a dromedary if they will only pay their bills 
promptly when due. It isn’t right all the same 
and the bills of such teachers are never due. 


TEACHER.—Young children should neither 
be required to sing loud or play loud. One is 
as bad as the other, and as sure in its disas- 
trous results. Guide both voiceand hand care- 
fully and do not insist on more than 20 or 30 
minutes practice at a time. Your question 
will form the subject of an Editorial later on. 


‘A READER” is informed that the difference 
between the Major and Minor Scales is the 
difference in their intervals. In the Major 
Scale there are half steps between 3 and 4 and 
7 and 8 in the Minor Scale the half steps occur 
between 2 and 3, and § and 6, and 7 and 8 with 
a great step (step and a half) between 6 and 7. 
The Minor Key has the same signature as its 
relative Major. A discussion is now going on 
among musicians which may probably result 
in giving the Minor Key a signature of its 
own, 





A Warning to Song Writers. 


THE EDITOR WHO WAS UNAPPRECIATIVE WHEN 
IT CAME TO POETRY. 

“Oh, sir,” said the faded poetess, address- 
ing the editor, ‘‘if I do not write, the rocks 
will cry out!” 

‘*That so?” 

“Yes, if Ido not write the rocks will cry 

” 


“Now, I'll tell you. If I were you I would 





let ’em cry a little. Won’t hurt ’em, a few 
tears won’t. Might do ’em good.”’ 

“You are as cold as a stone,”’ she said. 

“Yes, that’s a fact, but I shall not cry out 
should you fail to write. Miss! Presuming 
in me to call you miss ?”’ 

“T am unmarried, sir.”’ 

‘*Divorced, I see ?”’ 

“Tl was never married, sir.”’ 

‘* Then how could you be unmarried? Well, 
it makes no difference. I desire to tell you 
something. I was once light-hearted, gushing 
and joyous. Why did I fall from that joyous 
estate ? I wrote poetry. I felt asurging within 
me. I knew it wasa muse, The doctor said 
that I was bilious, but I knew better. I wrote 
a poem and neglected the bile. New you see 
me, the wretch that I am. Oh, had I served 
my bile as I have my muse—”’ 

*¢ You are a fool,”’ said the faded woman, 
arising. 

‘© Yes, Iam a fool. Should have known 
better. I will never do it again.” 

“Do what ?” 

‘“*Fail to lock the door when I hear gentle 
footsteps, soft and low.” 

Her skirts popped as she flitted through the 


door. 
—— mn 


Music in Boston. 


Boston, May 15th. 

The club suit has run out for this deal. All 
the fashionable music clubs have finished their 
concerts for this season. 

THE BOYLSTON CLUB 

ended its season with a popular program, May 
6th, and repeated the same May 11th. All the 
selections were old favorites with its audience, 
and of course encores were as frequent as Sou- 
danese defeats with Wolseley. Such nembers 
as ‘‘Forsaken,”’ ‘‘The Little Bird,’’ ‘*The 
Moorland Ride,” etc., do not call for any an- 
alytical description from my pen, but I must 
pay a cordial tribute to the manner of perform- 
ance, I have often said that the female chorus 
was the best organization of its class I had 
ever heard, but on this occasion the male and 
mixed choruses were of equally high standard. 
It wasa fine exhibition of vocal technique, 
and ensemble, Mr. Osgood’s own singing was 
of much sweetness, and won a tumultuous en- 
core. 

The Cecilia Club closed its season yesterday 
with the Damnation of Faust, by Berlioz, a 
work which is collossal in its instrumentation, 
and ought to be studied for its tone color by 
every music student. The last concerts (April 
29th and May 4th) of the Apollo Club pre- 
sented an 

AMERICAN PROGRAM. 

You know how much I am interested in that 
homeless young lady, known as the American 
muse; I felt delighted when the Apollo Club 
offered her temporary asylum. The program 
introduced some important new works, ‘‘Hen- 
ry of Navarre,” by Whiting, exhibited all the 
wealth of invention of that most melodious 
composer. It had a richly developed accom- 
paniment, many striking march rhythms, a 
graphic and appropriate introduction of the 
protestant choral, ‘*A strong castle is our 
Lord,” a very fine scoring of a battle seene, 
and many other masterly points. But its in- 
strumentation was rather heavy for the voices, 
and the tenor soloist was also too weak for the 
broadly heroic style of the work. The first 
movement of Mr. G, W. Chadwick’s second 
symphony shows an improvement over his first 
symphonic work. The symmetry is commend- 
able, the scoring full of rich effects, particular- 
ly in the introduction which has some points 
in the style of Weber, and the development, if 
not yet very spontaneous, is more flowing and 
natural than that of the first or last movement 
of his first symphony. 


i 
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Mr. Parker’s ‘‘ Blind King” is a musical 
work, finely constructed, and in a conservative 
style of instrumentation that deserves praise in 
these over-swollen modern days. As I have 
analyzed it before in your columns, I will pass 
it over thus briefly now, merely saying 
that my good impression of it was con- 
firmed on a second hearing. The remain- 
ing works of the program, by Messrs. Long, 
Osgood, Brackett, and Foote, were all merit- 
orious, and won instant recognition from the 
large audience. Selections from Prof. Paine’s 
**Oedipus”’ music began and closed the con- 
cert, and these were the highest points to 
which the American music aforesaid has yet 
climbed. You may say that this concert was 
Bostonese, and not American. Far be it from 
me to dispute the first part of the proposition, 
but allow me to say that just at present almost 
all the great American composers live in Bos- 
ton. If you will stand for one hour in the 
corridors of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, I will show you more well-known com- 
posers than you could find in any other Amer- 
ican city by searching a week, Whiting, Maas, 
Chadwick, Parker, Turner, Dunham, and a 
host of others, are there, and next September a 
new one is to be added, Signor Rotoli, the 
eminent Italian composer and maestro di canto. 
Speaking of additions to the Conservatory 
staff, let me say that the fall season will find 
one of the finest violin schools of the country 
within its walls. Signor Leandra Companari 
has been added to the faculty, and this with 
Messrs. De Seve, Adamowski, and the other 
eminent teachers in the same branch, will give a 
great impetus to the higher branches of violin 
study in the institution. 

We have not been utterly without symphony 
the past month, for Theodore Thomas gave 
two very fine programs April 28th and 29th. 
The performance was as perfect as it always 
is under his baton. The ensemble was mar- 
vellous, and the most capricious tempi, the 
most sudden transitions of light and shade, 
were given with absolute unity. The chief 
new work given was Cowen’s Welsh Sym- 
phony, This is a masterly work, but not so 
great as the Scandinavian Symphony. Its 
tone color is at times very effective, and in this 
Cowen stands very high among modern mas- 
ters, but its devolpment is rather prolix. The 
second movement—Lento—is very beautiful, 
and the Scherzo also displayed much original- 
ity, but the local touches are lost, at least 
upon me, because the Welsh music is not so 
distinctively characteristic as the Celtic or 
Gaelic. The tune for example, which forms 
the chief subject of the fimal/e may be Welsh, 
but had a very Irish flavor. Of course there is 
considerable, harp music in the work, the 


finale bringing this instrument into much 


prominence. Madame Fursch-Madi made a 
great success at these concerts, and sang in a 
most dramatic manner. Boston’s musical sea- 
son is to be endless this year, for a series of 
popular concerts have just begun, that will 
probably run through the summer. Mr. 
Adolf Neuendorff is the conductor, While he 
is not as greata leader as Mr. Gericke, and 
while the orchestra is a trifle smaller and less 
steady than the Symphonic one, the ‘‘ pops”’ 
are none the less likely to succeed. Mr. Neuen- 
dorff has a fiery and spirited style of conduct- 
ing that will make his readings of music very 
acceptable, and he not only gives us Beethoven, 
Wagner, and the classics, but also Strauss, 
Waldteufel, and a fair amount of pleasant 
rhythmical selections, which one can listen to 
without thinking, and which form a very 
pleasant musical relaxation, even to the class- 
ical PROTEUS, 
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A Western druggist advertises that the way 
a porous plaster acts is to retain the back 
firmly in place while the pain crawls vut be- 
tween the holes. 
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The Music Teacher’s National As- 
sociation. 


Ninth Annual Meeting in the Academy of 
Music, New York, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, July Ist, 2nd, and 3d, 1885. Sessions 
daily, at 9 a. m. (9:30 a. m. Wednesday), and 
2p.m., with Essays and Discussions. Con- 
certs daily, at 11:30 a. m., 4:30 p. m., and 
8:30 p. m. 

GENERAL PROGRAM. 
WEDNESDAY, 9:30 a.m. Session free to all. 

Anthem. 

Address of welcome. 

President’s Address—S, N. Penfield, New York. 

Reports of Secretary ana Treasurer—A. A. Stanley, 
Providence, R. I. 

Reports of Committees and Incidental Business. 

10:30 a.m.—Essay, “‘ Musician, Critic, and Public,” 
H. E Krehbiei, New York. 

This and each of the Essays to be followed by dis- 
cussions introduced by prominent members of the pro- 
fession. 

11:30 a. m—Informal Gathering. 

2 p. m.—Essay, “‘ Harmony as Introductory to Com- 
position and to Performance,” C. L. Capen, Boston. 

Discussion introduced by E. M. Bowman, St. Louis. 

3 p. m.—Essay, “‘ Music in the Schools,” G.F. Bristow, 
New York. 

Discussion introduced by N. Coe Stewart, Cleve- 
land, and by T. F. Seward, Orange, N. J. 

4:30 p. m—Piano Recital, Carl Faelten, Baltimore, 
with vocal assistance. 

8 p. m.—Concert of Organ and Chamber Music at 
Chickering Hall, sth Ave. & 18th Street, S. P. Warren, 
— assistance of New York Phiharmonic Club, and 
others. 

THURSDAY, JULY end. 

4°. m.—Opening Chorus. 

issay “‘ Education in Music at Home and Abroad,” 
Hon. John Eaton, Washington. 

Discussion introduced by Theodore Presser, Phila- 
delphia. 

10:15 a. m.—Es: y “The Italian and German Schools 
of Vocal Music,” Fred W. Roet, Chicage. 

Discussion introduced by M. S. Downs, Memphis. 

11 a.m.—Piano Recital with Vocal assistance, S. B. 
Mills, New York. 

2 p. m.—Essay “‘ Accentuation in Piano Forte Play- 
ing, ” Wm. Mason, New York. 

Jissussion introduced by A. R. Parsons, New York. 

3 p. m.—Evsay, “What is Church Music?” John H. 
Cornell, New York. 

Discussion introduced by H. R. Palmer, New York. 

3:45 p. m.—Essay, “‘ Violin Bowing,”’ E. A. Schultze, 
Atlanta, Ga. Illustrated by Master Amadeo Von der 
Hoya, pupil of Joachim. 

a introduced by Richard Arnold, New 
ork, 

4:30 p. m.—Piano Recital with Vocal assistance, Emil 
Liebling, Chicago. 

8 p. m.—General Concert, Academy of Music. 

Fripay, Jury 3rd. 

g a. m.—Opening Chorus. 

Topic “ The Value of Mechanical Appliances and 
Operations for Cultivation of Technique,” papers from 
Dr. W. S. Forbes, of Philadelphia. and others. 

10:30 a, m.—General Business Meeting, Election of 
Officers, &c. 

11:30 a. m.— Piano Recital, Carlyle Petersilea, 
Boston, assisted by J. A. Metcalf, Boston. 

1:30 p. m.—Excursion on lron Steamboat Lines from 
foot of W. roth Street, N. R. 

8 p. m.—General Concert, Academy of Music. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The sessions of the Association will be held 
in the Academy of Music, corner of 14th 
and Irving Place, between 3d and 4th Ave, 

Railroad fares over most of the leading lines 
being temporarily very low, an unusually favor- 
able opportunity is furnished for attending the 
meeting at low cost, and it is impossible at 
present to arrange for excursion rates on all 
roads, but the principal ones encourage the 
Association to expect special rates, in case the 
regular charges are advanced prior to July Ist; 
such special rates to be accorded to those only 
who shall be in actual attendance at the ses- 
sions of the Association. Special rates if se- 
cured will be duly announced, and farther in- 
formation on this point may be secured from 
Carlyle Petersilea, 281 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. ; N. Coe. Stewart, 26 Jennings Ave., 
Cleveland, O.; F. Zeigfield, Central Music 
Hall, Chicago, Ill.; E. M. Bowman, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. L. Doll, Montgomery, Alabama, and 
from the various Vice Presidents. 

The New York Hotel, a celebrated first-class 
house, corner Broadway and Waverly Place 
(7ht Srteet), has been selected as the most con- 
venient stopping place for members of the As- 





sociation, Through the courtesy of the pro- 
prietors, members of the Association will be 
received at $2.50 per day, being a substantial 
reduction from regular rates. 

The hotel is accessible from the 3rd and 


6th Ave. Elevated roads, the nearest stations | 


being at 8th or 9th Streets. Those preferring 
hotels on the European plan, or private board- 
ing houses will be recommended to suitable 
locations on applications to J. F. Von de 
Heide, Steinway Hall, New York, member of 
the New York Reception Committee. 

Tickets not restricted to members of the 
profession, admitting the holder to all Sessions, 
Concerts, and Recitals, may be obtained from 


the Secretary, and other officers, and will also | 


be found on sale at prominent music stores in 
other cities. Price, $2.00; tickets to single 
Concerts or Recitals, $1.00. 
S. N. PENFIELD, President, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


A, A. STANLEY, Secretary and Treasurer, 14 | 


Pallas St., Providence, R. I. 


At the General Concerts, Thomas’ Or- | 


chestra, a chorus of 300 voices, distin- 
guished vocalists, and the following emi- 
nent pianists will appear: Miss Fannie 
Bloomfield, Louis Maas, W. H. Sherwood. 








Massenet’s New Opera ‘‘Manon.”’ 


LonpDon, May 7, 1885. 

In his latest opera, ‘*‘ Manon,” produced for 
the first time in London to-night at Drury Lane 
Theatre, M. Massenet has tried an experiment 
at once novel and effective. Spoken dialogue 
is essential to the French school of opera 
comique, and successive composers have at- 
tempted to overcome the incongruity of homely 
language which lapses from time to time into 
song. M. Massenet has, therefore, adopted and 
has considerably amplified the expedient of 
melodrame, the orchestra keeping up a continu- 
ous stream of accompaniment and illustration 
during the progress of the dialogue. In many 
German operas melodrame has been partially 
tried. Beethoven introduced it in the prison 
scene of ‘‘ Fidelio” while Rocco is digging the 
grave of the devoted Florestan. The incanta- 
tion scene in Weber’s “ Der Freischutz’’ is 
another notable specimen of such an expedient, 
the most popular example of which is, however, 
to be found in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Athalie.” M. 
Massenet is, we believe, the first to employ the 
melodrame throughout an entire opera. There 
is in ‘* Manon ” not a word of dialogue without 
its accompaniment. The artists, who have 
practically been obliged to study the orches- 
tration as well as the text, have had a difficult 
task, of which, be it said, they to-night ac- 
quitted themselves with enormous credit. Since 
“Manon” was tentatively produced at Liver- 
pool, it has been considerably changed. Mr. 
Joseph Bennett has re-written large portions of 
the libretto, which was originally done hurriedly 
and at a time when the author was suffering 
from severe illness. M. Massenet, too, has 
completely revised the music, which must now 
be accepted as the last word he has yet spoken 
in his art. M. Massenet’s style has undergone 
considerable change since the production at 
Covent Garden of ‘*Le Roi de Lahore.” 
Writing now for the Theater de l’Opera 
Comique, the composer has accepted the tra- 
ditions of Auber. He no longer strives after 
the unattainable. He does not now imitate the 
modern German School, a school which is 
utterly unfitted for light opera. His music is 
throughout a flowing river of melody, while 
his solos, duets, and choruses (linked together 
by the melodrame already spoken of) belong to 
the school which, if Boieldieu may have 
founded, Auber made popular, Throughout 
the first act the choruses of postillions and 
travelers, and the raillery of the ancient beau, 
have that gatte de coeur for which the Gallic 
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school is celebrated. The second act, which 
begins after Manon has eloped with the Cheva- 
lier to Paris, and is there living in his apart- 
ments, seems somewhat to halt. Its interest is 
mainly lyrical, and its tenderness, as, for in- 
stance, in Manon’s melo-dramatic farewell to a 
piece of furniture, is apt to become laughable. 
At the end of the act the Chevalier is carried 
off to his father, and Manon makes arrange- 
ments to depart with a wealthier lover. It is 
upon the third act that the musician has 
showered the best of his talent. The little 
minuet which serves as an entracte might almost 
have been signed by Jean Philippe Rameau. 
The old style is maintained throughout the 
brilliant scene of the fair in the Cours la 
Reine; but towards the end of the situation 
Manon has a brilliant song, written in the best 
vein of French melody. The Chevalier’s father 
recalls memories of the **heavy father” in ‘*La 
Traviata.” Itis he who tells Manon his son is 
about to enter the religious state, although, to 
do him justice, he seeks to persuade the Cheva- 
lier to abandon his intention, Manon’s arrival 
proves more powerful than parental advice. 
The old love of the young man returns in full 
force, and after a highly effective duet he 
leaves the seminary with her. The scene in 
the gambling-rooms, which commences the 
fourth act, will again suggest an analogous 
situation in ‘ La Traviata,” particularly when 
Manon and her lover being detected cheating, 
and the Chevalier advancing to assault his ac- 
cuser, the father presses through the crowd 
and intervenes. The scene is one of continual 
bustle, and the details have been admirably 
arranged by Mr. Augustus Harris. In the last 
scene of all Manon dies on the road to Havre, 
whence she is about to be transported to the 
French penal settlement in North America. 
In the romance of the Abbe Prevost, it will be 
recollected, Manon marries and settles down in 
Louisiana. But dramatic justice has to be 
meted out, and the end of M. Massenet’s opera, 
if not particularly imposing, is at least suffici- 
ently tragic to meet the views of those who would 
visit condign punishment even upon the airiest 
breaches of theatrical morality. P. B. 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

The Artistic College Album, is a collection of vocal 
and instrumental music, of varied selection and of a 
high order of merit. Convenient in size and form, 
beautiful in typographical appearance, it makes a 
desirable addition to the musicians library. Published 
by The John Church Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Vick’s Magazine for May, is full of useful and inter- 
esting articles appropriate to a magazine of this charac- 
ter. “Out Door Life for Women” is especially timely 
and valuable in its hints and experiences, as related by 
Mrs. Brown under the title “How to Dress for the 
Garden.” Each number of the Magazine has a beauti- 
fully colored floral piece well drawn and printed. 
Published at Rochester, N. Y. 


The Century has changed its time of publicatidn so 
that it does not appear until the rst of the month. The 
May number is what might be called a war number, 
though there is much interesting reading matter on 
other subjects. The war illustrations and portraits are 
as usual most excellent and faithful, The May number 
has sixteen additional pages. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman’s paper on the poet 
“Whittier,” is the important feature of the number. 

Of fiction the May number contains a brief story by 
Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), entitled “The Prince’s 
Little Sweetheart;”’ the seventh part of Mr. Howells’s 
novel, “The rise of Silas Lapham,” and the fourth part 
of Henry James's serial, “The Bostonians.” 

The poems of the number are by Edmund Gosse, C. 
P. Cranch, Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates, John Vance 
Cheney; and, in “Bric-a-Brac,” by J. A. Macon, Mrs. 
Alice W. Rollins, Stanley Wood, and others. 


St. Nicholas for May opens with an amusing and 
characteristic story by Frank R. Stockton, entitled 
“The Tricycle of the uture,” with strikingly descrip- 
tive illustrations by E. B. Benzel. A timely paper on 
the New Orleans Exposition, from the stand. oint of a 
boy and girl who have lately visited it, will interest 
their compeers; the illustrations are by W. H. Goater. 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt’s sweet Irish poem, “In Primrose 
Time,” reminds us that Spring has come again in earn- 
est, and those who wish to take advantage of the fact 
in a practical way can turn to the “Work and Play” 
department, and follow the instructionsthere given how 
to make ‘‘A House of String.” E. P. Roe, in his farm 
serial, ‘‘ Driven Back to Eden,” tells of the tasks and 
pleasures of spring-time ; while Lieut. Schwatka, in 
“Children of the Cold,” shows how, even in the land 








where Winter lingers in the lap of Autumn, the boys 
and girls are not without their games and amusements. 
In addition to the foregoing and a great deal else that 
is interesting, beautiful, and instructive, are another 
** Brownie” poem, a long Persian legend put into verse 
by H. H. ( wd ogee ye and some bright jingles by 
Laura E. Richards, with several full-page illustrations 
by Reginald B. Birch. 

The North American Review concludes its seventieth 
year with its June number. It never had so large a 
circulation, nor greater influence, nor a more brilliant 
staff of contributors. This number discusses seven 
topics of vital public interest by no less than fourteen 
—— writers, not including the short nr en 

“Comments.” “Shall Silver be Demonetised?” 
anowennd pro and con, by three distinguished omene- 
mists, Sumner, Laughlin and Walker, representing 
Yale and Harvard Colleges, and the "Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. ‘‘The Tardiness of Justice” 
is discussed by Judge W. L. Learned, and “Prohibition 
in Politics” by Gail Hamilton; ‘‘The Swearing Habit” 
by E. P. Whipple, and “French Spoliation ( laims” by 
Edward Everett. The policy of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy toward our Public Schools is assailed in a 
learned essay by a new oe Mr. M. C. O'Byrne, of 
North Carolina, and fended by Bishop Keane, of 
Virginia, with equal ewatltien. It is a most interesting 
double presentation of an impending issue. *‘How 
Shall Women Dress?” is answered by Charles Dudle 
Warner, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
Dr. Kate J. Jackson, and Mrs. E. M. King, the En- 
glish leader of the dress reform movement. 


Musical hopper. 


AN ACCIDENT. 
If I should take my father’s ax 
And chop upon a nail, 
With many good and sturdy whacks 
Until my strength should fail, 
Must I for this small bit of sport 
In sorrow e’er repent? 
I answer, Nothing of the sort, 
It is an ax J dent! 





Should the first violinist in the orchestra lay 
claim to superior wisdom because he happens 
to be the solo man of the organization. 

** How do you pronounce s-t-i-n-g-y ?’’ asked 
the teacher of the dunce of the class. The 
boy replied, “It depends a good deal on 
whether the word refers to a person or a bee,”’ 

‘IT want my pie, Anna,” growled old Sniff- 
kins, as he swallowed his last mouthful in 
hungry haste. ‘* You act as though you could 
eat one, legs and all,” she said, as she hast- 
ened to get it out of the oven. 

The following was recently found posted in 
the lobby of a church: ‘* Notice. —The per- 
son who stole ‘Songs of the Sanctuary’ from 
seat No. 32 should improve the opportunity of 
using them here, as he will have no occasion 
for singing them hereafter:”’ 

When the song ‘‘ Mrs. Brady’s Daughter,” 
was having a run, a lady went into a music 
store, and stepping up to a dashing young 
salesman said, ‘‘Mrs. Brady’s Daughter.” 
‘* Glad to know you,” replied the young man, 
extending his hand ; “ how is your mother ?” 

Young Noodle says he performed on two 
horns at once the other day,and got over eight 
bars without the least difficulty. He further 
states that if the old farm gate had been a few 
bars higher he would have gone over them 
just as easy, as old Brindle meant business 
from the start. 

The will (dated April 2, 1884,) of Mootizum 
ool Moolk Mohsenood Dowlah Fureedoom Jah 
Synd Munsoor Uliee Khan Bahadoor Nusrut 
Jung, Nawab Fazim of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, late of the Palace, Moorshedabad, Ben- 
gal, who died on Nov. 4 last, was probated 
in London on the 6th inst. 

Mr. Thomas P. Westendorf, the musical 
director at the Louisville House of Refuge, is 
to be congratulated on the success of the 
concert given by his “boys” at the 
Knights of Honor Temple recently. The 
local papers speak very highly of the enter- 
tainment, and have warm words of praise for 
Mr. Westendorf, who is well known to the 
readers of the VISITOR. 
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Rew Music. 
VOCAL. 

bt Sailor’ s Token. Song. Words arranged 
. Boex. Music by Odoardo Bani. Ilustra- 
nf ‘title. Price. . . . . 0 cts. 
A pleasing “sea song”’ well worked ‘up. Excellent 
for minstrel and concert purposes, quaint and attrac- 

tive in both words and music. 

Up With the Flag. _ Patriotic Song and Chorus. 
Words and music by Thomas P. Westendorf. 
Price... 35 cts. 

Dedicated to the peace- loving citizens of the United 

States. A timely song, well written, and breathing the 

right spirit. Songs of this description and order of 

merit are always in demand. 

Under the Chestnut Boughs. Waltz song 
and chorus by Dr. John E. Masters. Price . 40 cts 

A graceful waltz movement for voices of moderate 
compass. The words of the chorus are: 
I know my love will come back some day, 
Over the waves he ploughs ; 
Yes, he will be true to the pledge he gave 
Under the chestnut boughs. 

The Maid of Glendare. Song and chorus. 
Words by Harriett B. Austin.. Music by H. P. 
Danks Price... . . . 30 cts. 

This melody is equal i in beauty and grac ‘efulness to 
any that Mr. bene has compose The song ought to, 
and doubtless will become very popular. 

When Night Has Come. Duet. Words and 
music by Geo. M. Vickers. Price... . . 40 cts. 

We have already issued the above in song form, for 
soprano or tenor, as sung by Max Friedmann. This 
duet arrangement is equally as effective, and will be 
much used. 

Persian Serenade, Ballad. Wordsby Bayard 
Taylor. Music by Karl Otto Heyer. 

Price. . . . 8 cts. 
These favorite words have been often used by com- 
posers, but never to better advantage than in this com- 
position. Mr. Heyer has caught the poet’s meaning, 
and his music lends an additional charm to the Traveler 

Poet's words. 

The Very Best Country on Earth. Song 
and Chorus. Words and music by T. P. Westen- 
re . . 35 cts, 

On the title page of this song Uncle Sam is directing 
the attention of late distinguished arrivals from foreign 
shores to a banner, on which is inscribed the legends: 

“*No Royalty to Support.” 

“ A Chance for Every Man.” 

“ The People Rule.” 

“ Cheap Lands.” 

“ A Home for the Poor Man.” 

The chorus runs as follows: 

“Yeu may blow about Germany, England or France, 

Your mouth is your own, and we'll give you a chance; 

But please, sir, remember whatever your birth, 

You're now in the very best country on earth.” 


I Live and Love Thee. Duettino for Soprano 
and Contralto or Bass. Music by Campana. 
5O cis, 
A new edition of a favorite duet. Itis not diffic ult, 
and will be found servicable not only fur concerts and 
professional use, but for the approaching school exhib- 
itions, Graduating Day, Receptions, etc. 
I Bring Thee a Broken Heart. W. F. Sher- 
win, Price. . 30 cts. 
A new number of Mr. Sherwin’s set of “ Beautiful 
Melodies’ of popular composers, arranged and adapted 
to favorite hymns. This hymn is quite simple and un- 
pretentious, but very good for the purpose. 
Good-Bye Katie, Darling. Song and Cho- 
rus ords and music by S Menneiley. Ar- 
ranged by “ Winthrop.” Ad, ar . . 80cts. 
An excellent melody o the pepular grade, which has 
already received favorable notices from the press. 
The Charge. Baritone oeng. By Geo. W. Bate- 
man. Price. . 30 cts. 
A stirring song for low voices, not difficult, but re- 
markably effective. 
Where the pathway to victory’s crowded. 
By the forms of the heroes now gone, 
Tho’ by fire and by smoke ‘tis enshrouded, 
If he leads we will follow, Lead on! 
Medley Quartet. Selected by Wm. Francis. 
Arranged by “‘Winthrop.” Price. . 75 cts 
A “popular” arrangement in medley form of some 
of the well known songs of the day, such as “ Sweet 
Violets,” “ Pansy Blossoms,” ‘° Down by the Orchard 
Gates,” “I am Waiting, Essie, Dear,” ‘“‘ When the 
Roses Come Again,” “ Aura Lee,” “ Emmett’s Cuckoo 
Song,” “‘Norine Maurine,” “I'll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen,” “ Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall,” 
“ Good Night and Pleasant Dreams.” 
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Sweet By-Gone Days. Song and Chorus, 
with Yodel. Words by Adam Geibel. Music by 
Louis Meyer. Price. . . . . 85 cts, 

Both of these writers are well known to the musical 
public, and this song can not fail to make them still 
more widely recognized as successful writers. The 
chorus and “yodel” or Swiss warble is remarkably 
good. 

In Time to Come. Song. Words by E. E 
Rexford. Music by Jane Artes. Price.. . 30 cts. 

An exquisite little song both as to words and music, 
somewhat plaintive in character, but not morbid or 
doleful. It will find a warm welcome in many hearts 


FOR THE PIANO. 


eceeeees . 60 cts. 
A " spiendia march arrangement of the well-known 
chorus, “‘ Italia, Italia, beloved.”’ It is of but moderate 
difficulty, but strong and stirring. Teachers looking 
for novelties fer the closing exhibitions of schools and 
colleges will do well to send for “ Italia.’ 
May. Blossoms Waltz. By A. T. Cramer. 
rice. . 40 cts 
A waltz of the third grade ot ‘difficulty, well marked 
in rhythm and admirably adapted for teaching purposes 
in the elementary work of this grade. 
Dream Faces Waltzes. By Josef Meissler. 
ric 75 cts. 
The beautiful song of the above name, by W. M. 
Hutchinson, has been converted into ac harming set of 
waltzes by Meissler. The words of the first verse are 
attached to their appropriate music, and may be sung 
if desired 
Three of a Kind March, By W. Barter 
Johns. Price. . ”) cts. 
A‘most excellent march played i in the comedy of the 
above name. Of the third grade as to dificulty, and 
will be found very pleasing and useful. 
Madeline Schottische. By Aggie M. War- 
a Parra . . 80cts 
A foely little composition of the popular grade. May 
be used with young players asa study in triplet play- 
ing, and wil] please the pupil as well as instruct 
Mandolina. (Mexican Serenade.) Otto Langey, 
op. Price... . 35 cts 
A en, but interesting composition which has 
sprung at once into popular favor. Of the popular 
grade as to difficulty. 
The Organ Man. Theo. Oesten, op. 65, No. 1. 
Price. . 30 cts 
A pleasing and useful piece for young players, care- 
fully marked and fingered. The piece begins with a 
pretty melody in common measure, after which comes 
the waltz, constituting the main portion of the com- 
position. 
L’Esperance. Carl Hoffman. Price. . . 35 cts. 
Serenata. Carl Hoffman. Price... . . cts. 
Two excellent pieces which, tho’ not difficult, will 
please the cultured musicians as well as those less ad- 
vanced. We can heartily recommend them. 


Progressive Euchre Galop. Composed by 


Stackhouse. Arranged by J. B. Ferguson. 
Price 35 cts. 
‘« Dedicated to the Euchre Players of America.” A 


galop of the third grade of difficulty, title in colors 
with the “‘ spots” and counters upon it. 


FOR THE GUITAR. 


We have just added the following new music to our 
*‘ Guitarists’ Album :’ 


Galopade. No.1. P.F. Fierlein. Price. . 15 cts. 


Galopade. No.2. P. F. Fierlein... . 15 cts 
Jig. (Banjo Style.) G. P. Leddy... . 15 cts. 
Love is a Fiower. J. K. Emmet... . . 15 cts. 
O dolce Concento. (Mozart) G. P. Leddy 
Price. . Set ie O20 add . « cts, 
March. P. F. Fierlein.. . : . . 1 cte. 
Waltz. P. F. Fierlein ihe a 15 cts. 
How So Fair. (Martha.) G. P. Leddy 15 cts 
Lauterbach. G.P.Leddy. .. 15 cts. 
Trumpet March. G. P. Leddy... . . licts. 


Spread Eagie Waltz. G. P. Leddy... . 15 cts. 
L’Exile. Fantasie for two rerrormers. P. F, 
Fieriein. . . é.- os “ . . Octs 


BAND MUSIC. 


How the Birds Sing. 
Arranged by A. Haig. 


The Approach et Spring Waltzes. Full 
Orchestra. Zikoff. 
The Kerry Gow Medley Overture. Full 
Orchestra. Gaylord 
Traumerel & Chopin’ s Funeral March. 
Full Orchestra. Lewis. 
Sylvia Polka. Brass Band. Crowther 
Psyche Gavotte. Full Orchestra. Bischoff. 
Grand Inauguration March, Brass Band. 
Stah 
Send to the Publishers for Catalogues, Price Lists, 
&c., which will be sent gratis by return mail 
THE JOHN CHURCH CU., Cincinnati, O. 


Minstrel Orchestra. 
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Allegretto animato. 
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Sans - Souci. 


GAVOTTE. 


ALPHONS CZIBULKA. Op. 329. Wo. 1. 
MODERATO. 
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English Words by “WINTHROP.” 





F. PAOLO TOSTI. 
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Tue Jonn Courcu Company wish to call the attention 





of the Music Trade and that of the public in general, to 





their unsurpassed facilities for publishing musical com- 








positions of every description, in the very best style, 





either from electrotype or engraved plates, or by the lithographic process. To all 





CHORAL SOCIETIES AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 





They wish to say that they are prepared to furnish musical works of any nature, 





from original manuscripts or by reproducing foreign editions, and prices in every 
£ y 4 1 | A 





instance will be made as reasonable as first-class work will permit. 





The greater portion of the works rendered at the great Musical Festivals of 





Cincinnati, Chicago and New York, from their earliest conception, have been 





furnished by The John Church Company, from plates especially prepared for the 





purpose, and hence their long experience in this direction renders them eminently 





fit to cater successfully to the demand for similar work. 


Prize MeTHoD 


FOR THE PIANO 


—BY— 


Aas Se PIANO FORTES 


THEODORE PRESSER.’ | Cannot be Excelied for Touch, 

me | Simging Quality, Delicacy and 

This is undoubtedly the best edition published of | Great Power of Tone, with 

this celebrated school for the piano-forte. Itisafaith- Hlighest Excellence of Work- 
ful translation of the original method which was manship 

awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the ‘ 














judges, HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Carl Reinecke, Kapelimeister, Leipzig. Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. NEW-YORK. 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., General Agents, 
THE STUDIES are lodi and pleasi in CINCINNATI. 


themselves, the “ pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, $2.00. THE EVERETT PIANO. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., eee 


Cin, om o IN T U H - lightness, elasticity, and 
cinne 7 - IN FINIS Combines beautiful design and best 


workmanship 





rea eESANT PLATE EDITION. rs. Grand, Square and Upright 


oer TA NOS 


s 
Pian 0 5 cho ol, Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
FOR 


following standard instruments: 


Systematic Instraction in all Branches ee oo 


* nents tothe Highest Perfection. DECKER & SON, 
r NEW ENGLAND, 
DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
AND their quality ; and stock is such that all tastes and 
e suited. 


DR. LOUIS STARK, nis wn EVERY PIANO IS 


Prorgssors In Tue Conservatory at STUTTGART. . 

This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other Warranted for Five Years 
sels uatelieeh bes dea bieeler anitpnwamaen of ourm Sg ne el 
son ah Uns, Auber, Thomas, Secphen Helle Jule yg meng : 
Lindpelanes, Moscheles, Marschner, Taubert, and a Clough & Warren and Sterling 


host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 


most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- ORGAITS 
as In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 
Price, including postage, $3.00. Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 


Be sure tc ask for THE JOHN CHURCH CO’S Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


PLATE EDITION. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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E would take the liberty of re- 
commending to all singers a 
trial of the following remedy in 
all Throat and Lung affections. The re 
ports which have been made of the trials 
to which it has been subjected, in this 
and foreign countries, are a sufficient 


guarantee of its true merit. 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


was introduced in this country twenty-five 
| years ago. It is composed of the e prin 
ciples of Roots and Plants, chemically extract 
ed,and contains NO OPIUM in any form. It 
excites expectoration, and causes the Lun, 
to throw off the phlegm and heals the irritat 
parts. ts warranted to break up t 
tressing Cough tn a few hour Vothers will jin 
it a saferemedy to give thetr children when afflicted 


with Croup and Whooping Cough. 


CAUTION, Call for ALLEN’S LUNG 


BALSAM, which is sold by al! Druggists 
J. N. HARRIS & CO., Limited, Cincinnati, O , 
PROPRIETORS. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 
ESE | Sereeess came wen: paety ane 
IN TOUCH Opitar ae hghtness, elasticity, and 
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LATEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST! 


P\HE MUSIC TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


COMPLETE POCKET COMPANION 
Containing 480 Questions with Answers. 


This little book is neatly and substantially bound in 


| cloth 


No Student or Teacher of Music can afford to be 


| without it for several times its cost 
| 
Price per Single (~py, Postpaid, 0 cents 
- Four Copies, “ $1.00 
Dozen “ - 3.00 
Address 


JOHN M. COWGILL, 
Cold Stream, West Va. 


Only a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


| We published this beautiful and universally popular 





song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Bilossom—Song and Chorus, 


elegant title, Frank Howard, 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—For Piano, “‘ Winthrop,”’ 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 
veo Blossom Waltz—Violin and Piano, 
ies Ak bw bog et oe 6 8 e . . 60 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—R yan, . 50 cts 
Pansy Blossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 35 cts 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra : : 75 cts, 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Easy, Winthrop, 30 cts 
Pansy Blossom Cornet Solo—Piano accomp.,. . 50 cts. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


ON Combines volume with purity and 





sweetness 
UC Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy 
] N ] S Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 
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THE subdntoecen WSS EROS 


Ww M. KNABE & CO. 


ee: 


tette 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
Church Anthems CHURCH CO’'S = == The Chapel 


A special collection of SAcrED 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 


By C. C, CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music | ssimests'tor the Piano or Organ 


e¢ music of this collection is all very choice, not 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL | difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 


— — i= consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. or of 
| the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 

Particular care has been taken to pro- © R CS 8B = Ss T R aA, | cular giving ist of mts 4 authors and price. 

” . ‘ ~< ee | Y ‘ ¥ ’ 

vide a large number of easy Anthems for with PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) | _ THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
, losing services. Choirs who Each number may also be effectively performed with | 

opening and clo 8 Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and J 

study difficult music will also find a large | second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, l IG pac er ureau 

| Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 


variety of music adapted to their tastes. | part containsall the melody. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., INSTRUMENTATION. OF ENGAGEMENT, 
Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. For Seminaries, Colleges, Music 


Cincinnati, o. First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and | Schools, etc. 


second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombones | 
THE ORIGINAL first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small | 
Tr P.P Drums, and Piano Forte. Circulars and forms of application for teachers 


‘ | ¢ Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. and principals sent free. 
| First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and | 
lrishJews Harps | second Cornets, Clarionet, "Trombone and Piano-Forte. | Address, THEO. PRESSER, 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts | 
Can be obtained at all first- | & 1004 Walnut St., ~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
class Music or Toy Stores, or instead of Piano if desired. 


oe | REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 
408 West S6ch st... 7. | Vislin and Piano oe ees 25 Cents Band & Orchestra ‘Leaders 


First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 


EVERY-TH DING | etssisticns Sma Orchestial winavi ATTENTION! 





in the line of Music or Mu- | 10 . —~j (Small Orchestra) ewe - Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
sieal Merchandise can be 15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without | Music in the West. 
obtained promptly of 16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including | NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 
RD. swiss & OS ee ERE SEs 7 “ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | mucus numesiccnd: Mansion as Sond fer Campuses. Catalogues. 


each. 





Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . - 2. 00 Net. | Agents for the celebrated ublications of J. W. Pepper 
The Dollar Organ Instructor | 3 Large $200 «| “© ned AM Scheckt R Con eta, on 
Is 1s the latest addition to our we nown list of | 
a books, = the latest devices and | "aaa a of URCH 00. mo | TH E JOHN CH URCH CO 
met s of teaching. The lessons are emter- 4 
taining littie pieces, not dull, dry mechanical | 40 CHU c 0 incinnati. | 74 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
exercises. Each piece contains some new point | =a 


to be developed by its practice. The * DOLLAR 
ORGAN INSTRUCTOR” wes prepared by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 
what is wanted in a work of thiskind. The book has 


IN TO 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both | IN TO 
INF 


Send 10 t “B. d and Orchestre Gui 
T H E E V a R “omy PIAN O. A 10 conte for our “Band in the hands of every” 
N E Combines : volume with purity and Band and Orchestra Leader. 
U 


CH combines, lightness, elasticity, and THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 





sac red and secular, Be sure to ask for Church & 


b beautiful 4 d best 
Co.’s Dollar Organ Instructor. INISH ag — een Cincinnati, O. 





